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PICTURE OF A REGIMENTED LAND 


In View of the Talk of Regimentation in the United States, the Vast Process of Regulating the 
Lives of the Russian People, and Fitting Them All Into a Common Mold, Is Described 


_By WALTER DURANTY 
RITICS of the New Deal seem in- 
clined to believe, or at least to say, 
that it is.an infringement of the 
right of every American to indi- 

vidual freedom. They say that the ad- 
ministration is attempting to control and 
organize the country in such a way that 
every one must do what he is told rather 
than what he pleases—in short, that there 
is an attempt to “regiment” or dragoon 
the free citizens of the United States and 
force them all into the mold which au- 
thority may see fit to select. One hears 
such phrases as “This country is being 
Russianized,” or, “If the Brain Trust has 
its way, we shall all be doing the same 
thing in the same way—they want to 
make us a nation of robots instead of 
human beings.” 

One ingenious spokesman of the oppo- 
sition has tried to prove that all that is 
necessary to create a revolution is to fire 
the first gun, so to speak; that if a cer- 
tain act—entitled, for the purposes of ar- 
gument, “A’—can be successfully im- 
posed upon a country, B, C and D will fol- 
low inevitably until the ultimate Z—name- 
ly, revolution or socialism—is attained. 
He admits that America today is only in 
the B, C, D stage of a revolutionary de- 
velopment, but if his logic is correct the 
end is already in sight and can no longer 
be averted. 

* * > 

T is not my business to discuss whether 

such criticisms are justified; still less 

whether socialism as such, or a trend 
toward socialism, is desirable. That is for 
Americans themselves to decide. But I 
am in a position to give a picture of a 
land, namely, the U. S. S. R., where it 
may fairly be said that the ultimate Z 
has been reached and where the process 
of regimentation is being carried out by 
deliberate government policy as an inte- 
gral part of the social structure. 

It must be confessed at the outset that 
I fail to see in America anything com- 
parable to the Soviet system, with one im- 
portant exception. Observers of American 
life, both native and foreign, have long 
noted its increasing standardization and 
have remarked that in no country in the 
world is the herd instinct so fully devel- 
oped; that, far from possessing the rugged 
individualism of which it is accustomed 
to boast, the American nation in a marked 
degree is dominated by that standardiza- 


~ tion which is a salient feature of indus- 


trial development—in short, that men and 
women have already become articles of 
mass production, like the clothes they 
wear, the food they eat, the books they 
read, the movies they see and the cars 
they drive. If Americans deny this im- 
peachment, the foreign critics in particu- 
lar can point to such books as “Babbitt” 
or “Main Street” to prove their argument. 

For my own part, I am inclined to doubt 
the truth of this hypothesis. Even sup- 
posing that the books in question did in- 
deed present an accurate picture of the 
life of the great majority at the time they 
were written, I should say that the 
events of the last five years, far from in- 
creasing the swing toward similarity and 
standardization, have tended to dimin- 
ish it. 

But the question now is not how far 
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industrial mass production has produced 
a leveling effect upon the various sec- 
tions of the community, but whether the 
New Deal is making a conscious effort to 
further and control that process; in other 
words, whether pressure from without and 
above is being directed to produce and 
intensify what might have been termed 
a natural and unconscious growth. Viewed 
in this light, the standardization 


theory 
as advanced in “Babbitt” or “Main Street” 


is important only in so far as it provides 
a favorable soil in which the seeds of de- 
liberate. control by higher authority may 
germinate and flourish. 

Whatever may be the facts of the case 


in America, whether there is a conscious 
attempt to regulate the lives of the people 
and mold them to a common standard or 
whether such an attempt, if made, would 
be likely to succeed, there is no doubt that 
in the U. S. S. R. such an attempt is not 
only being made but is the very core and 
goal of the Soviet program. 

To an unbiased observer the ideal Com- 
munist society would seem to be very 
similar to the ant-heap, where each mem- 
ber of the community has his allotted 
function, which he performs, one might 
almost say, automatically; that is, the 
process of regimentation has been so thor- 
oughly perfected as to make thé idea of 


individual independence repugnant, or, 
as the Bolsheviki would term it, anti- 
social. 

I think it was Maeterlinck who suggest- 
ed that ants are infinitely superior to men 
in the scale of evolution, that they existed 
in much the same form as today before — 
man had learned to walk upright on the 
earth, and that by reason of the compara- 
tive shortness of their lives they are count- 
less generations ahead of humanity in 
what might be called the social scale. 
Which lends a certain cogency to the 
consideration that the people of Russia 
twenty years ago were, if taken in the 
mass, the most backward of white 
races. 

On the other hand, just as the indus- 
trial mass production of America produced 
a@ corresponding cultural and social stand- 
ardization, so the very backwardness of 
the Russian masses made them apt pupils 
for the doctrines of unity, similarity and 
a life that should be wholly regulated from 
above. Nine-tenths or more of the popu- 
lation had been accustomed to obey orders 
blindly. There were no such ideas of in- 
dividual liberty or personal choice as are 
prevalent in America. 

There are two things, however, which 
must not be lost sight of in this connec- 
tion. There was a period of such unre- 
stricted freedom as to border upon an- 
archy from the time when the absolutism 
of the czars was overthrown until the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was estab- 
lished; and, secondly, the Bolshevik lead- 
ers do not seem ‘to want a people of 
obedient and unthinking slaves. On the 
contrary, they are trying by every means 
of education and propaganda to insure 
that their unity and regimentation should 
be self-conscious and self-respecting; that 
is to say, should be welcomed rather than 
accepted or endured. 

* * = 

N the seventeenth year of the Soviet 

Republic’s existence it may be taken 

for granted that the principle of State 
control over the lives of individuals has 
been fully and firmly established. Not 
only private finance and industry but 
private business has been reduced to a 
minimum. Even such individualist occu- 
pations as prospecting for gold or trap- 
ping fur-bearing animals have been 
brought under the aegis of the State Gold 
or Fur Trust. 

The only form of private business that 
now exists is the sale by the immediate 
producer of his own products, which, al- 
though admitted in theory, becomes ex- 
tremely difficult in practice. I mean that 
@ peasant may grow garden truck or an 
artisan produce felt boots or earthen pots, 
but if the rule is maintained that he alone 
can sell them legally—for which he has 
neither the time nor the requisite experi- 
ence—it soon becomes evident that in self- 
defense he must join some form of coop-’ 
erative or dispose of his produce to the 
State or municipal organizations, which 
are hampered by none of the restrictions 
that have eliminated the private dealer. 
During recent years, too, there has been 
an agrarian revolution which has con- 
verted three-fourths of the peasants from 
indivi to collectivism. 

All of which raises a point that cannot 
be ignored in discussing Bolshevik policies 
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“Today One Meets Youngsters Who Simply Cannot Conceive of an Individualist System.” 


and purposes, or, for that matter, in 
the consideration of trends and pos- 
sibilities in the United States; to 
wit, how far does the regulation of 
people’s lives by more or less arbi- 
trary authority make, first of all, 
for their happiness? And, secondly, 
what is happiness, anyway? About 
the latter problem philosophers have 
wrangled ever since man achieved 
the art of speech. 

The first question remains un- 
answered in America, but the Bol- 
sheviki at least have no doubts on 
the subject. To them happiness 
and duty coincide in the regimented 
life, where each unit fits as neatly 
into its place as the cogs or other 
parts of a machine. A machine’s 
parts vary in shape and importance, 
but for the successful working of 
the whole it is imperative that each 
and every part should perform its 
appropriate function with exacti- 
tude and continuity, an ideal that 
would seem difficult to achieve in 
acountry where technical and social 
education had reached its highest 
pitch. 

In the U. S. S. R., where the pop- 
ulation is still backward and igno- 
rant, it appears well-nigh impossible. 
Soviet leaders, however, say proud- 
ly that the word “impossible’’ is 
not to be found in the Bolshevist 
dictionary. They have a fanatical 
belief not only in the rightness but 
in the practicability of their theo- 
ries. They are convinced that 
human nature is.malleable and can 
be changed at will by environment, 
by circumstances, and, above all, by 
education. 

That, they say, is the essence of 
their philosophy; that as a twig is 
bent so will the tree incline. They 
realize the difficulty of changing 
the folkways of adults, but they 
are confident that the training of 
children will in the long run pro- 
duce the desired result. They do not 
for a moment imagine that success- 
ful regimentation can be carried 
out easily or rapidly, but they do 
believe with passionate conviction 
that it can be accomplished some 
day and somehow, and they feel 
that already they have constructed 
a system of regulating,the masses 
upon sure foundations. 

ese 


OW far this system does ap- 
pear to make for the happi- 
ness of the population is a 
question that it is difficult to an- 
swer at present. I should doubt that 
the peasants, who still form more 
than 75 per cent of the population 
of the U. 8S. S. R., can be said to 
be happy in the new and unfamil- 
iar framework of collective farms 
which has replaced their individual 
holdings. 
Where the collectives are well 
managed—still, one must admit, a 


~ 


comparatively small minority—the 
peasants are becoming reconciled 
and in rare cases even enthusiastic, 
but I should not say that collectivi- 
zation has yet brought them happi- 
ness. As far as the urban popula- 
tion is concerned, the hardships 
and shortages that have been in- 
volved by the back-breaking strug- 
gie for rapid industrialization have 
also not brought happiness, unless 
one defines happiness as the ac- 
complishment of a difficult and per- 
haps not overwelcome task. 

Aside from this intangible issue, 
there is no doubt that in every 
branch of Soviet life the idea of 
individualism is losing ground, and 
the theory that the individual has 
his chief raison d’@étre as a unit, 
however small, of the collective or 
corporate organism is becoming 
paramount. The Russian people is 
being taught to think in terms of 
groups, and no form of practical in- 
sistence upon that thought is left 
untried. 

Take, for instance, the great pro- 
cessions which are so striking and 
common a feature of Soviet exist- 


ence. On the days of national anni- 
versary, like the first of May or the 
seventh of November, three-quar- 
ters of Moscow's population or 
more, men, women and children, 
gather from early dawn, each at an 
appointed spot, to converge upon 
the Red Square in the centre of the 
city in orderly and serried ranks. 

There are many other occasions 
when processions large or small are 
formed—the funeral of a dead 
leader, a physical-culture parade, 
the parade of Communist youth, or 
of Women’s Day, or a celebration 
in honor of the visiting delegates 
to a Congress of the Government or 
the Communist party. It sometimes 
seems that hardly a week passes 
without one of these organized and 
organizing processions or parades, 
and the thought and purpose behind 
them is always to stimulate the 
habit of group action. 

But the idea that the system of 
State ownership of industry and 
business is itself a form of regi- 
mentation seems to me more theo- 
retical than real. I mean that to 
the average worker or employe it 
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does not very much matter 
whether the owner of his 
shop or office is the State 
or a capitalist or a group 
of capitalists. In a sense 
the mass of workers and 
employes in all countries 
are ‘‘regimented,’’ consid- 
ering that they have to 
keep regular hours and do 
things by order rather 


than their own choice. 
ses 


is not, however, until 
one examines the Bol- 
shevist system in its 
care for and education of 
its people that one is able 
to see how profound and 
far-reaching the process of 
regimentation has become. 
At present not only the 
children of workers and 
employes in the urban cen- 
tres but the peasant babies 
on colléctive farms are be- 
ing brought together for 
training in créches and 
kindergartens and later on 
in public schools. 

During the years when 
bolshevism was anathema 
abroad it was customary 
to-say that no system 
which “‘took the children 
away from their parents” 
could be regarded with 
anything but horror by any 
decent-minded American. 
People who talked like 
that, as almost every one 
did, failed to realize that 
in the case of Russia it was not a 
question of taking the children 
away from their parents but of 
enabling hard-working mothers to 
get a little leisure from their chil- 
dren, and of giving the children a 
Measure of care and training and 
medical supervision, not to mention 
in many cases fresh air and food it- 
self, which was — in their 
homes, 

Upward of 90 per cent of the 
people alive in Russia today were 
born and brought up in one small 
room in conditions of squalor and 
poverty which are almost incon- 
ceivable to all save a fraction of 
native-born Americans. And today, 
either in towns or villages of Rus- 
sia, they do not “take away chil- 
dren from their parents,’’ but in- 
stead the State offers a scientific 
care and treatment of children 
which the parents cannot them- 
selves provide. There is no obli- 
gation to send one’s child to a 
créche or kindergarten, although of 
course school from the age of 7 is 
now everywhere obligatory. 

But one finds that in the new 
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workers’ tenements and the better- 
managed collective farms the chil- 
dren’s créches and dormitories are 
becoming more and more popular, 
and naturally enough. The wife, 
perhaps herself employed, can 
choose between the old way of leav-' 
ing the little boy or girl in the 
charge of an elder child or some 
neighbor, who is already over- 
burdened with her own progeny 
and household cares, and the new 
way of putting the child in a 
créche, not perhaps overclean or 
hygienic by American standards, 
but infinitely superior to the alter- 
native. 
o ees 
T is in these créches, kindergar- 
j ites and schools, which, as I 

say, are springing up like mush- 
rooms across the countgy, that the 
process of regimentation finds its 
first and, if the Freudian school is 
correct, not least effective manifes- 
tation. As soon as the children can 
toddle they are taught to pick their 
own cups and plates of a certain 
color. Each color group has its own 
table, and the child thus learns from 
its earliest thinking period to re- 
gard itself as part of a certain 
group. 

Similar methods are employed in 
matters of sanitation, which seems 
primitive and even comic to visit- 
ing foreigners but is based.on a 
cardinal principle of puericulture— 
not to mention the training of 
young animals—that matters of 
food and sanitation are the lever 
by which training is most easily 
achieved. 

As the child grows older it is 
taught to select its garments ac 
cording to color—the red group 
plays with the red, the pink with 
the pinks, the blue with the blues, 
the yellow with the yellow, and so 
on. To maintain the wider feeling 
of solidarity all the color groups 
work pr play together on certain 
occasions. I do not mean to say 
that this system is yet universal or 
even common in Soviet Russia, but 
it is being extended as fast as cir- 
cumstances will permit and is un- 
questionably the foundation upon 
which Stalin proposes to build his 
collective State. 

As Lenin said and as the Catholic 
Church said long before him, ‘‘If 
you give me the children for their 
first four years, I can answer for 
the future.’’ 

The regimentation process is con- 
tinued in the later years of the 
Soviet child through the organiza- 
tion of Young Pioneers (Boy and 
Girl Scouts) with holiday camps, 
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“It Is in the Kindergartens That the Process of Regimentation Finds Its First Manifestation.” 
The Banner Reads: “We Will Play While Mother Works.”’ 
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By L. H. ROBBINS 


EW YORK STATE in its 

dealings with the relegal- 

ized liquor traffic is watched 

by the whole country. There- 
fore, Edward P. Mulrooney, chair- 
man of the State Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board, which on July 1 will 
become the State Liquor Authority, 
begins to attract the national lime- 
light, though he will not admit it. 
“Talk about the board, not the 
chairman,’’ he bids his interviewer. 
He has always been that way. He 
rose to prominence in city and 
State by the old-fashioned method 
of making good and then being la- 
conic about it. 

His very practical experience of 
thirty-seven years in the New York 
City police, his observation of hu- 
man nature in his climb from patrol- 
man to commissioner and his long 
study of sociology constitute his 
equipment for the onerous task of 
steering the liquor business of the 
State into socially desirable ways. 

Once as a police captain he 
handled the largest crowd in the 
history of the Polo” Grounds—the 
crowd that saw, or tried to see, the 
Dempsey-Firpo fight. He has a 
bigger and more impetuous crowd 
to handle now. 

ees 

T his desk in the State Office 
Building Mr. Mulrooney is 
revealed as straight-backed, 
square - shouldered, well - groomed, 
well-mannered, keen of eye and 
urbane; a man of the type of Gen- 
eral Pershing, and strikingly re- 
sembling that soldier. His eyes 
gleam with humor but have an X- 
ray sharpness, too; they have looked 
through worlds of human frailty in 
their time. You guess that they 
can read the best-hidden of motives 
and that they are not to be amazed 
by any exhibition of ‘‘orneriness’’ in 

man. 

Years of guarding the financial 
district, of suppressing Tong wars, 
of coping with jewel thieves, bond 
thieves, confidence men, narcotics 
dealers, bombers, axe-murderers and 
racketeers have put Mr. Mulrooney 
wise to the devious ways of erring 
humanity and have also given him 
a@ gravely genial and slightly dis- 
illusioned air of understanding and 
tolerance. You suspect that it 
would be extremely difficult to put 
anything over on the man whom 
the State has chosen to administer 
the liquor law, but that he would 
not be greatly shocked if the at- 
tempt were made. 

Mr. Mulrooney discusses the work 
before him and answers questions 
frankly, with nothing told ‘“‘off 
the record.”’ 

“The State’s most serious problem 
in liquor control at present,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is to convince its licensees 
that the law is to be obeyed. ‘The 
old notion lingers, and the prohibi- 
tion era strengthened it, that the 
liquor trade is essentially corrupt. 
Men old in the business tell me that 
they never expect to see the day 
when the traffic will be free. from 
dishonesty. Too many of our licen- 
sees are obsessed with that belief. 
They can’t understand that there is 
a new deal for them. They have 
not learned that the new law of 
this State gives them a chance to 
operate honestly. 

“The law makes it possible for a 
wet-goods store to be as free from 
reproach and as little subject to 
police attention as a dry-goods 
store. It enables a drinking place 
to be immune from the extortions 
of any grafter, racketeer or other 
predatory influence. The State has 
made the law so liberal that there 
is no excuse for violating it. There 
is no advantage that the licensee can 
gain from paying tribute for special 
privileges and political favor. 

“The early-closing hours of the 
past, for example, opened the way 
to corruption, and many a saloon- 
keeper greased the itching palms of 
venal officers and neighborhood 
political leaders in order to stay 
open longer than the law permitted. 
The State in writing its'new law 
recognized that social conditions 
changed when electric light was 
invented. It took into account that 


night life is here to say, whether 
we approve it or not. The time is 
gone when guests went to a party 
at 7 o’clock and were safe at home 
and in bed by midnight. 

**Because of this clear social fact 
the State, in the permanent law 
soon to become effective, advan 
the closing hour from 3 o'clock to 
4 in cities that like to stay up late. 
It is a move against violators who 
have been thriving between those 


hours. That does not mean, of 
course, that all drinking places in 
the State may remain open until 4. 
Each county decides for itself. 
‘“‘With many such generous pro- 
visions the State has tried to fore- 
stall the ancient racket of shaking 
down the liquor dealer. Today 
licensees who conduct their busi- 
ness according to law can tell any 


j would-be grafter or any political 


bully to go to blazes. But some of 
them have still to learn that their 
best bet is to put their trust in the 
law. Before that thought can perco- 
late throughout the trade there will 
have to be some ruthless education, 
I’m afraid.”’ 

Educational are the hearings -that 
are held daily at the board head- 
quarters. Mr. Mulrooney cited a 





typical case. 


“A restaurant keeper, licensed 
only to sell liquor for consumption 
on the premises, was doing a rush- 
ing business in selling bottled goods 
to be carried away, thus competing 
unfairly with the licensed liquor 
store down the street. It was his 
idea, and he argued for it at his 
hearing, that by pulling the cork 
before selling the bottle—imme- 
diately replacing the cork, of 
course—he: complied with the law, 








-and that it was no concern of his 
that the purchaser took the liquor 
elsewhere to drink. 

“I don't think he will repeat the 
offense, for he now understands 
that it will cost him his license. 
We have to teach a good many 
licensees that the State has made 
their business an honest one and 
that it is up to them to keep it s0 
or get out of it.” 

A system of licensing like that of 
England seemis to Mr. Mulrooney to 
offer the best hope of maintaining 
orderliness in the liquor traffic. 
There the license is difficult to get 
and easy to forfeit. Accordingly it 
ig highly prized, and the pub keeper 
takes the greatest care to protect it 
by observing the law. New York 
State has moved toward setting up 
such a system by making the 











MULROONEY TALKS OF BARS AND BOOTLEG 


The Head of the State Control Board Says the Liberal New 
, Law Can Prevent Old Evils If the Trade Wishes 


Liquor Authority almost absolute 
in its power to grant and revoke 
licenses, its decisions subject only 
to reyiew in the Supreme Court. 

“The old alliance between liquor 
and politics can’t return,’’ says Mr. 
Mulrooney. ‘‘A pull with the ward 
leader cannot, as in the old days, 
save the violator from the conse- 
quences of his misconduct.” 

In the State’s scheme, the Author, 
ity is set high above local political 
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reach, It issues all licenses in the 
State, sitting in judgment on the 
recommendations of the city and 
county boards, which, themselves, 
are so chosen as to be a first line 
of defense against inffhences and 
considerations that prevailed in 
days gone by. 
eee , 

. MULROONEY is said by 

members of his board and by 

his staff to be a veritable 
rock of Gibraltar against attempts 
to weaken the effectiveness of the 
law. He shows the marks of the 
pressure that he has been called 
upon to resist in the year since beer 
came back, and particularly in the 
months since repeal brought in 
hard liquor: He admits that some 
of the liquor interests, big and lit- 
tle, are hugely optimistic in expect- 





ing special rulings in their behalf; 
that it is human nature to edge 
across the clear white line in the 
middle of the road if no motor cop 
is in sight, or if the cop looks at 
all easy. 

‘They come and tell me that it is 
a swell law,’’ he confides, ‘‘but that 
they ought to be exempt from this 
or that provision. Big retailers send 
their attorneys and other important 
people to say that the separate- 
entrance rule is fine for ordinary 
stores, but that theirs is an extra- 
ordinary store and should not be 
bound by it. A restaurant, so- 
called, believes it can sell drinks on 
the strength of a papier-miché 
sandwich in the ice box. Whole- 
salers want to send armies of solici- 
tors into the community to take 
away the business of the retailers 
by selling case lots to any cus- 
tomer. : 

“A brewer the provisions 
of the law forbidding him to have 


He says it is his own, but doesn’t 
know how much it cost, hasn’t paid 
a cent for it, hasn't even, received 
the bill, though the sign has been 
burning for weeks. Things of that 


lows, really means to enforce it. 

“In these first months it is nec- 
essary to make examples. Appar- 
ently there is no help for it; some 
people will have to be sacrificed as 


i 


that case the country would, indeed, 
have doubled its liquor consump- 
tion since the years before prohibi- 
tion. But there is no evidence that 


continuously. Some of them may 
have been operated only once, for 
four or five weeks; and may have 
stood idle for months thereafter. 

“Before admitting that Americans 
are twice the drinkers they used 
to be, and that the bootlegger 
threatens to push the government 
clear out of business as a collector 
of excise, I think we should take 
into account the fact that we have 
had a depression and that not a 
great many people have money that 
they care to spend for lquor of 
any sort.. Talk with importers of 
costly wines and champagnes. The 
tales they can tell you are heart- 
rending. 

“I believe that the legal sale of 
liquor here in New York has cut 
into the bootlegger’s market heav- 
ily. The other day I asked a group 
of ten or a dozen driikers if they 
were keeping bootleggers, now that 
honest liquor could be had. They 


all were patronizing State licensees, 


though murmuring at the prices. 
“There is reason to think that 
hey He bootlegging racket in New 
or. gone in for the 
ounsed sets teahe wer GES 
of well-known brands. The orig- 
inal-package section of the law 
prevents the liquor store from 


adulterating its goods, but that pro- 


vision is not proof against the skill 
of the racketeer in devising a 
bottle, a label and a tax stamp that 


“The retail seller can buy a case 
( Continued on Page 13) 
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The Marines Arrive—A Squad Landing on the Nicaraguan Coast. 
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OUR ERA OF IMPERIALISM NEARS ITS END 


The Old Doctrine of ‘Manifest Destiny’ Is Giving Way to 
The New Policy of ‘Equal Dealing’ With All Nations 


By ERNEST GRUENING 
HE tide of American territo- 
rial expansion reached its 
flood somewhere between the 
turh of the first quarter and 
the end of the first third of the 

twentieth century. . 
After a steady westward and 
southward march for about a cen- 
tury and a half, the American ‘‘em- 
pire” has become static, has begun 
to contract physically. ‘‘Manifest 
destiny,” the favorite phrase of 
many of our statesmen from the 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
century on, rose to its climax with 
the Spanish-American War and in the 
generation of overseas expansion 
immediately following. This later 
epoch, dominated ‘‘imperialism’’ by 
its critics, is now ending. Before 
long it may well be a closed chapter. 

eee 


HE American people took their 
westward and southward march 
of the first century of national 

life in an easy stride. The robust 
vigor of the frontiersmen and revo- 
lutionists of ’75 would not be con- 
fined to the narrow. seaboard 
between the Alleghanies and the 
Atlantic. While pioneers crossed 
the Appalachians, Jefferson pur- 
chased the Louisiana Territory, ap- 
proximately doubling the area of 
those United States. The crum- 
bling Spanish Empire yielded Fior- 
ida in 1819. In three successive acts 
of the same drama, half of what 
had been Mexico became part of 
this imperial Republic. The North- 
west became our legitimate spoil, 
thanks to the pioneering of Fré- 
mont, Lewis and Clark. Alaska was 
purchased from Russia in 1867. 

There and then we paused—for a 
generation. Our national domain 
seemed rounded out, our destiny 
achieved. A continental territory 
roughly symmetrical united the two 
great oceans. Except for the sparse 
settlements of Mexicans in the 
Southwest and the dwindling red- 
skins, our population bade fair to 
be homogeneous in governmental 
form, in manners and customs, and 
in spirit. Alaska made only a negli- 
gible impress on the national con- 
sciousness, even with the tempo- 
rary interest aroused by the Klon- 
dike gold rush. 


sees 
VERSEAS expansion was far 
from the thought of the aver- 
age American in the Gay Nine- 
ties. We were still in our national 
boyhood. Our gaze was turned. in- 
ward, toward the great West, so 
recently the realm of romance, ad- 
venture and opportunity, to which 
Horace Greeley had pointed. Little 
note was then taken of the disap- 
pearance of free land, toward the 
beginning of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 





Then, with unexpected and almost 
dramatic rapidity, came the era of 
imperialism—defined, as Manuel 
Ugarte does it, as the turning aside of 
a people from its course to invade 
lands, interests, and consciences 
which have no antecedents or bonds 
of similarity drawing them to it. 

The descendants of missionaries 
who had peaceably settled the 
“Sandwich Islands,’’ as they were 
then known, in a’ bloodless palace 
revolt in 1893 deposed Queen 
Liliuokalani and, with the as- 
sistance of the American Minister, 
sought to annex the islands. The 
United - States Senate, still subject 
to the anti-imperialist tradition 
which a quafyter of a century earlier’ 
had enabled Charles Summer to 
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journalism. From this conflict 
the United States emerged with the 
island of Puerto Rico a colonial 
possession. That was ours, to have 
and to hold always. 

There were the Philippines and 
Guam. The ultimate status of the 
Philippines was doubtful. At the 
time we promised them freedom if 
and when they proved fit for self- 
government. A part of vocal public 
sentiment opposed this acquisition 
as a departure from American 
tradition, a betrayal of American 
principles, and Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed retired from public life in 
protest against the new imperialist 
policies of his Republican party. 

On the other hand, a growing 
body of public sentiment believed 





corporated in a permanent treaty. 
It exacted certain conditions. It 
gave us the right to intervene. It 
established our permanent tutelage 
over the Pearl of the Antilles. 
sess 

OR some time it had become an 

objective of our foreign policy 

to build and control an inter- 
oceanic canal. When Colombia re- 
jected the Hay-Herran treaty, which 
would have given us a lease in per- 
petuity of the Panama Canal Zone, 
a revolution abetted by American 
private interests broke out in 
Pandma. United States warships 
under orders to prevent the landing 
of troops kept the Colombians from 
putting down the insurrection. Our 
recognition, of the new republic 
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A Map of the “American Imperialism” That Is Passing. 
The Black Areas Designate Countries in Which the United States Has at Some Time Brercised a 
Measure of Control. The Shaded Areas Indicate the United States and Its Possessions. 


defeat the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo, rejected this accession of 
territory. But not for long. 

‘We need Hawaii just as much 
as, and a good deal more than, we 
needed California. It is manifest 
destiny,’’ remarked McKinley to 
Cortelyou. Hawaii became ours 


officially on July 7, 1898. 

Then came the war with Spain. 
A popular war, a gallant adventure 
in behalf of the oppressed, a crusade 
to ‘free Cuba,’”’ so our people 
deemed it, their enthusiasm stimu- 
lated by the sensations of yellow 





strongly that we were ‘‘conferring 
the blessings of civilization’ on be- 
nighted and backward peoples, and 
that “the flag will never come 
down where once it has been 
raised.’’ Guam, incidentally, was 
permanently ours. More Pacific 
islands, the Samoan group, came to 
us in 1899 as the result of a treaty 
with Great Britain and Germany. 
As for Cuba, she proved to be not 
entirely free. Over the opposition 
of the newly installed Cuban au- 
thorities, Congress imposed the 
Piatt Amendment, which was in- 





earved from the rib of Colombia 
followed within the unprecedented 
short period of three days. The treaty 
leasing the Canal Zone to us in perpe- 
tuity was signed twelve days later. 
In 1905 President Theodore Roose- 
velt established a receivership of 
customs in the Dominican Republic, 
which was ratified by the United 
States Senate two years later. This 
degree of control was to prove in- 
sufficient and to lead in 1916 to 
armed invasion and a military dic- 
tatorship, set up by our Navy De- 
partment, which lasted until 1924. 





In 1907, the year that the United 
States formally embarked in its 
first venture in financial control 
over a neighboring republic, similar 
problems drew us into Central 
America. To promote stability, the 
Central American Court of Justice 
was established under United States 
auspices to settle differences be- 
tween the five Central American 
republics. Ih the next twenty years 
interventions, military, diplomatic 
and financial, varying in extent, 
duration and in detail, were to take 
place in every one of these coun- 
tries, while the court we had spon- 
sored went out of existence because 
of our refusal to abide by its de- 
cisions. 

ses 

HE longest of all these inter- 

ventions — some twenty-four 

years—began in 1909 in Nica- 
ragua. There, as in Panama, a 
canal was in the background. 
There, likewise, a revolution against 
the existing régime (that of Ze- 
laya) was announced as imminent 
by the American Consul. This of- 
ficial—stationed at Bluefields—pro- 
claimed that ‘‘foreign business in- 
terests’’ were ‘‘enthusiastic’’ about 
the revolt, and that its leaders (one 
of whom, Adolfo Diaz, subsequently 
President, worked as a clerk at a sal- 
ary of $1,000 a year for an American 
mining company) had just landed 
secretly from Costa Rica. On Dec. 
1, Secretary of State Philander C. 
Knox withdrew recognition from the 
existing Nicaraguan Government, 
stating that ‘‘the revolution repre- 
sents the ideals and the will of a 
majority of the Nicaraguan people.’’ 

Nevertheless, Zelaya’s Liberal 
party, after Zelaya’s resignation, 
under the leadership of Madriz, 
swept all Nicaragua and called 
upon the revolutionists to give up 
their only remaining stronghold, the 
town of Bluefields. At this point 
the U. S. S. Paducah refused to per- 
mit the entry.of the government 
forces into Bluefields, prohibited 
their interference with American 
ships bringing in arms to the revo- 
lutionists there, and insisted that 
the customs duties at that port be 
paid to the revolutionists and not to 
the government. 

Confronted with this condition, 
Madriz resigned; the revolutionist 
leader, J. J. Estrada, declared him- 
self President, and telegraphed Sec- 
retary Knox a friendly greeting. In 
the months immediately following, 
the new Nicaraguan régime accept- 
ed United States control of customs 
and financial direction; agreed to 
negotiate a loan and to settle Amer- 
ican claims against Nicaragua, and 
two American banking firms moved 
into active control. 

Early in 1911 the American Min- 
ister informed the State Depart- 
































ment that the new government wes 
“being sustained solely by the mor- 
al effect of our support.”” The sup- 
port was, of course, more than mor- 
al. Revolutionists continued to re- 
volt and were put down only by the 
efficient aid of American marines, 
who remained in Nicaragua @ntil 
January, 1933. Their force, how- 
ever, was reduced at various times 
to a mere “legation guard’’ of 100 
men. 

While under this control, in 1914, 
Nicaragua signed the Bryan-Cha- 
morro treaty, giving the United 
States the right to build a canal 
across the country, and ninety-nine- 
year leases for naval bases on Great 
and Little Corn Islands on the At- 
lantic and on the Gulf of Fonseca 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The Central American Court of 
Justice dissolved in 1918 when the 
United States refused to accept its 
verdict that the Bryarn-Chamorro 
treaty violated the rights of Costa 
Rica and Salvador. Subsequently 
the United States supervised Nica- 
raguan elections and trained a na- 
tive constabulary to maintain peace 
and order. Current reports from 
Nicaragua indicate that this con- 
stabulary has become the efficient 
personal and political implement of 
its commanding general. 

In the same epoch governments 
rose and fell in Central American 
republics often in response to the 
affirmative nod or to the negative 
shake of the head of the authorities 
in Washington. Sometimes, as in 
the case of a Zelaya, the United 
States would withdraw regognition 
from a government already recog- 
nized, stimulating the opposition 
thereby to revolt. The American 
Minister was usually deemed by the 
natives to be the real ruler of the 
country. 

In 1923, however, a convention, 
the declared purpose of which was 
to promote stability, was signed by 
the Central American republics at 
the instance of the United States. 
By it these States agreed not to 
recognize governments born of a 
revolution. It was implicit that the 
United States would also withhold 
recognition. 

ee 

S an accompaniment of United 
States expansion there grew 

up what became known to- 
ward the close of the first decade 
of this century as ‘‘dollar diplo- 
macy.” Defending it specifically 
against its critics, Secretary Knox, 
in 1910, declared it to be ‘‘a credit- 
able and happy phrase,’’ adding 
that the American dollar was re- 
placing ‘‘insecurity and devastation 
by stability and peaceful self-devel- 
opment” and that ‘‘the State De- 
partment will always be glad to 
take advantage of the American 
dollar in furtherance of peace on 
earth and good-will to fellow-men.”’ 

By 1928 more than five billions 
of American dollars were invested 
in such furtherance in Latin 
America. 
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In 1915 American naval forces oc- 
cupied Haiti. This country was in 
controversy with foreign claimants. 
Most conspicuous of these were the 
National City Bank, which had 
been encouraged by Secretary Knox 
to acquire part ownership in the 
National Bank of Haiti, and a rail- 
road built by interests affiliated 
with the National City Bank. Haiti 
had refused for several years in 
peaceable negotiations to accept any 
kind of financial control proposed 
by the United States. 

This control was now imposed by 
‘‘military pressure’’—to quote the 
phrase of the American admiral in 
charge. He seized Haiti’s custom 
houses and withheld funds until 
the treaty presented was signed. 
When the Haitian Congress re- 
fused to ratify a new Constitution 
prepared in Washington, United 
States marines dissolved the Con- 
gress.. They thereupon imposed 
the Constitution by 4 questionable 
plebiscite. A protest against this 
performance, signed by twenty- 
four American lawyers, - including 
Louis Marshall, Charles C. Burling- 
ham, Charles P. Howland, Felix 
Frankfurter and others, received 
no consideration from Secretary of 
State Charies E.-Hughes. 

A loan designed to enable the 
Haitians to make their foreign pay- 
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ments was negotiated for them over 
their protests. While the treaty ex- 
pired in 1936, the loan was a thirty- 
year affair, extending from 1922 to 
1952, and the loan contract auto- 
matically extended the provisions 
of the treaty relating to financial 
control until payments were con- 
cluded. The United States Senate 
had no opportunity to vote on this 
matter. The Haitian Senate had 
been abolished by the marines five 
years earlier. 

Besides. these more salient ex- 
amples of United States Govern- 
ment action in our ‘neighboring 
countries were a variety of finan- 
cial receiverships as in Salvador, 
financial adviserships as in Peru, 
and control of financd by Ameri- 
can bankers’ representatives as in 
Bolivia, all with the sanction of 
our State Department. 


O the area of continental 

United States and Alaska of 

some 4,000,000 square miles, 
forty years ago, the United States 
had added variously as dependencies 
over 125,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, and an additional 200,000 
square miles of nominally inde- 
pendent dependencies or protector- 
ates. In the second half of that 
period our investments in Latin 
America had multiplied enormously 
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The Marines Leave—The Last Contingent Starts Home From Nicaragua. - 


Insurgents in Central America. 


—between 1912 and 1928 some 536 
per cent in Cuba, 600 per cent in 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
560 per cent in Nicaragua, 5,300 per 
cent in Venezuela, 6;150 per cent in 
Colombia. 

A world map of the United 
States and its possessions, colored 
in red, would therefore reveal a 
marked change in the last genera- 
tion. It would indicate Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Wake, Guam 
and Samoa, of the same color as 
continental United States. The 
Panama Canal Zoné, Guantanamo 
Bay, a strip across the Republic of 
Nicaragua, Great and Little Corn 
Island and the Gulf of Fonseca 
would be only slightly less crimson. 
The Philippines, Cuba, Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic would show 
varying degrees of rose, and pink- 
ish lines to indicate some degree of 
financial control would streak 
several other republics. 

This expansion, while provoking 
relatively little reaction from Amer- 
ican public opinion, aroused tre- 
mendous and increasing antagonism 
throughout Latin America. Such 
works as Manuel Ugarte’s ‘‘The 
Destiny of a Continent,” Isidro Fa- 
bela’s ‘“‘The United States 
Liberty,” Luis Araquistain’s ‘The 
Agony of the Antilles” were typical 

of a literary output which, 


protested emphatically 
against “‘Monroeism.”’ 


the military from Haiti be- 
fore 1986—although insist- 
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ing that financial control must re- 
main. The movement to set the 
Philippines free was gathering in- 
creasing momentum. These mani- 
festations, however, were negligible 
compared with those of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s administration to 
date. 

The enunciation in the inaugural 
of the ‘‘good neighbor” policy was 
amplified by Secretary Hull at Mon- 
tevideo into a promise that there 
would be no intervention during the 
Roosevelt administration. This the 
President reaffirmed on . 28. He 
went far beyond that, however, in 
an utterance of great historic im- 
port whereby he ‘‘continentalized” 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Hitherto that doctrine has always 
been unilateral, depending solely on 
the will and initiative of the United 
States. President Roosevelt de- 
clared that henceforth “if and 
when the failure of orderly processes 
(within a given American country) 
affects the other nations of the con- . 
tinent * * * it becomes the joint 
concern of a whole continent in 
which we are all neighbors.” There 
will be no more interventions. by 
the United States alone while Mr. 
Roosevelt is President. 

eee 
1923 Central American 
; agreement sponsored by Secre- 
tary Hughes, which provided 
for non-recognition of governments 
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ROUND TOWN WITH NEW YORK VISITORS 


They Are Interested in Everything From Hotel Kitchens 
To the Aquarium, and They Find What They Look For 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 
UNNY days are here. Straw- 
berries and red geraniums are 
hawked in the side streets, in- 
fants are summoned to court 
for digging in the park; visitors are 
coming to town. 

New York’s floating population 
has been estimated at a million. 
Many, here on business or to study, 
do no more sightseeing than the 
permanent resident, fixed in his or- 
bit, who has never climbed the 
Statue of Liberty and never will. 
But the rest,. carrying their coats 
and cameras, board buses, street 
cars and subways to look at New 
York in the sunlight. As one man 
they go to the top of the Empire 
State Building, to the Bowery, to 
Radio City, to the Statue of Lib- 
erty and to churches. ‘‘You’d be 
surprised,’’ guides and couriers 
agree, ‘‘the number of people who 
want to see churches."’ Most of 
them want to see the Little Church 
Around the Corner. 

These are the high spots for visi- 
tors who are limited in time and 
bewildered by the business of get- 
ting about unescorted. Such stran- 
gers are liberal patrons of the sight- 
seeing buses. Whirled from Grant’s 
Tomb to the Battery, they emerge 
with a kaleidoscopic impression 
against a background of noise, heat 
and dust, of congested traffic, hur- 
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rying crowds and tall buildings—all 
estimated in terms of size, numbers 
and cost. 

They see the Great White Way, 
the ghetto, with its push-cart mar- 
kets; Chinatown and the financial 
district, the houses of the notable 
rich on upper Fifth Avenue. They 
hear family anecdotes of the great 
and scraps of history, and always 
of every tall building they hear the 
number of stories above the curb 
and the price of the site. Depart- 
ing, hot and tired, they agree that 
New York is a wonderful place to 
visit, but they wouldn’t live here 
for anything, not they. 

e*ef 
UT there is another New York 
for thousands of visitors who 
know what they want to see, 
who have the resourcefulness and 
the time to find it. If they have 


no friends to guide them, they 
find their own way about. If in 
doubt they ask questions. They 


ask policemen, subway guards, 
street-car conductors, information 
desks in department stores, passers- 
by in the street. 

The passer-by is the last reliable 
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of all sources. Even if he is not 
bolting for the 5:10 train, or a 
stranger in town himself, or one of 
the 2,000,000 people in New York 
whose mother tongue is not Eng- 
lish, the chances are that he has 
never heard of Fraunces Tavern, 
doesn’t know where to find a 
Hawaiian restaurant, or whether 
the Chinatown buses show you the 
real thing. It is wiser to, for ex- 
ample, ask the man who makes 
change in the “L.”” ‘“‘The Aqua- 
rium?” he repeats, deftly shooting 
out the nickels. And he knows. 

Asking their way, visitors see the 
George Washington Bridge, the 
Holland Tunnel, the public library 
with the inscrutable smirk of its 
famous lions, and the American 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
These are the things they have 
heard about, and these are the 
things they see. 

The plight of the visitor who 
wants to get off the beaten track 
is handled by the courier, but to 
find one is a test of persistence, 
for as far as the ordinary chan- 
nels of information are concerned 
the courier’s light is hid under a 
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bushel. And yet New York has 
couriers—good ones. The sort of 
service they perform can be illus- 
trated by the Manhattan Land 
Cruises organized by. the Archi- 
tects’ Emergency Committee. This 
last, established a year ago, as a re- 
lief measure for unemployed archi- 
tects, has demonstrated the conten- 
tion that a good way to learn about a 
skyscraper, a church or-a hospital 
is to be escorted by a man who has 
built one, or helped to build one; 
and the group has branched out not 
only into architecture’s many ram- 
ifications of art and decoration 
but into a flexible bureau for re- 
ceiving the most unlikely requests. 

The woman interested in interior 
decorating is assigned to a guide 
who has specialized in interiors; 
one who/Aikes murals sees murals 
under the guidance of an artist, 
and the visitor in search of New 
York’s best example of Grecian 
architecture, his mind made up to 
Grant’s Tomb, learns that only the 
lower part of the tomb is Grecian, 
and is taken downtown to the Sub- 
treasury. The group of teachers 
who wish to see stained glass made 
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“Visitors Emerge With a Kaleidoscopic Impression of Congested Traffic, Hutrying Crowds and Tall Buildings.” 





is taken swiftly to the right place, 
ang the visiting Londoner with an 
Architectural Fellowship, specializ- 
ing in commercial buildings for 
manufacturing purposes, is con- 
ducted foot by foot over a giant 
structure which houses the manu- 
facture, bottling or packaging and 
storing of a dozen products from 
paint to paper envelopes or gin. 

The yisitors who wish to see the 
Morgan Library are sent with an 
escort who has been for twenty-five 
years with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, rare books and fine bindings 
the breath to his nostrils; and the 
woman who in all this wide city 
wants only to see a modern hotel 
kitchen views one under the guid- 
ance of a man who has worked 
on the plans of the hotel. 

ses 

ENERALLY the patrons of this 

‘group are of a-seriqus turn of 

mind, interested from some 
professional point of view rather 
than from idle curiosity; and the 
architects, through wide and influ- 
ential tions, can hasten them 
on their legitimate errands: physi- 
cians who wish to see the equip- 
ment of the Cornell Medical Centre, 
or to see toxin fluids prepared in 
the Board of Health Laboratory; 
engineers who prefer to study the 
mechanical features of the Empire 
State Building and its elevator sys- 
tem rather than to enjoy the breeze 
or the view from the top; students 
of municipal planning who care 
more about the probl of sid 
development at Jones Beach than 
about the pleasures of that resort. 

But .some of the patrons have 
their lighter moments, too. Oneof 
them, asked to indicate his greatest 
interest in New York, said, ‘‘show- 
girls.’’ He was taken backstage at 
a musical show. He, too, may feel 
that he does not want to live in 
New York, but he is a regular visi- 
tor now, and he asks to be taken 
backstage every time. A college 
professor from another city, here 
to relax on a brief holiday, wanted 
only to go to a Harlem night club, 
and they took care of that, too. 

Admittance to broadcasting studios 
is a regular request, preferably 
when a feature program is on the 
air, that the visitor may see a come- 
dian or an orchestral leader; or an 
announcer who has up to now been 
a disembodied voice. Such simple 
auxiliary pleasures are desired as a 
ride on the ‘‘L’’ or the subway, a 
meal in the Automat. Many per- 
sons want to see the police line-up, 
and, if they are duly accredited, a 
few do see it. 

Dilemma has faced the group only 
once. There was a disturbed flutter 
at the written request of a woman 
from a distant city for a selected 
group of escorts who could take 
care of her party of women friends, 
show them the sights by day and 
tarry through the evening as their 
dancing partners. After all, pro- 
tested the emergency guides, going 
backstage and riding on the “‘L’’ 
were all right with them, but, really, 
there was a limit. Happily, the 
projected visit fell through, proving 
for once the truth of James J. 
Walker’s favorite motto, ‘‘Don’t 
worry, it won’t happen.”’ 

see 


A PLEASANTER task fell to one 








of the group when a visit- 

ing European banker recently 
came to town. _Remembering the 
couriers of his native land, he ner- 
vously stipulated that his escort 
must not talk indiscriminately or too 
much, but just show him as much of 
New York as he could in two days. 
He wanted a companion and not a 
guide; to see what he ought to see, 
be told about it intelligently, go to 
a theatre and a night club with a 
suitable young man who knew the 
ropes. Could this be arranged? It 
was. He had the time of his life 
and so did his escort. 

And do they éver take children 
to see the sights? Well, yes; not 
many, but some. And the chil- 
dren, perhaps you are thinking, 
want to go to the zoo? So far no 
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By DOROTHY DUNBAR BROMLEY 


LABORER was tried not 

long ago for having shot a 

merchant. On his arrest, he 

confessed having killed his 
neighbor, but said he had shot in 
self-defense. He was willing to 
plead guilty to manslaughter, but 
the judge would not accept his plea 
and had him tried for first-degree 
murder. 

At the trial the laborer produced 
a surprise witness, an old woman 
who swore that he had been at her 
house the night of the murder. 
Against this the’ prosecution 
brought out the man’s written con- 
fession and the sworn statements 
of two persons who had noticed him 
at the scene of the crime immedi- 
ately before and afterward. The 
jury chose to believe the alibi and 
the laborer is today a free man. 

Those who do not follow the 
workings of the criminal courts 
may find it hard to believe that 
criminals at times escape justice in 
just that fashion. But such is the 
fact. Conviction depends upon 
proof of guilt, and proof of guilt 
depends upon witnesses. If the key 
witnesses wish to protect the de- 
fendant, or if they have been in- 
timidated or bribed, the District 
Attorney and his staff can whistle 
for their pains. 

Recently a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Legislature by a group 
of judges, police and prosecuting 
officials, headed by Attorney Gen- 
eral. Bennett, urging the passage of 
laws to improve the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. ‘“The peo- 
ple of the State,’’ the memorial 
said, ‘‘are up in arms at the failure 
of our courts to protect themselves 
from the practice of perjury, which 


threatens the integrity of our judi- 


cial institutions.’’ 
Perjury is rife, we are told, in 


-civil as well as criminal practice. 


Samuel Untermyer asserts that 
‘‘perjury has become so general as 
to taint and well-nigh paralyze the 
administration of justice.’’ Charles 
H. Tuttle, former United States At- 
torney, holds that ‘‘the practice of 
perjury has come to be surrounded 
with a practical immunity.”’ Her- 
bert Harley, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Judicature Society, says that 
‘perjury is one of the dark corners 
of judicial administration,’’ and 
adds. that ‘‘the bar has learned to 
operate in spite of perjury and to 
accept it.” Ferdinand Pecora ex- 
presses the opinion that ‘‘in almost 


, every civil and criminal case there 


is a sharp conflict in the evidence 
as to what the real facts are: one 
side or the other must be departing 
from the truth.” 
ese 

HE ancients were far sterner 

with perjurers than society is 

today. The Egyptians counted 
perjury a capital offense; the Ro- 
Mans summarily disposed of per- 
jurers by throwing them from the 
Tarpeian Rock. In the Middle Ages 
perjurers ran the risk of having 
their tongues cut out or of being 
condemned to the pillory or the 
whipping post. “ 

Later a system of trial by com- 
purgation gréw up in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts in England. Under 
it a defendant was able to establish 
his innocence by taking a solemn 
oath and producing -witnesses who 
would swear, not to any alibi, but 
simply to his credibility. Trials of 
this kind were the privilege of the 
clergy and the upper classés, and 
they became, according to. Black- 
stone, “‘solemn farces in which the 
compurgators, the jury, and often 
the presiding Bishop were partak- 
ers in the guilt.” As late as the 
early nineteenth century, profes- 
sional perjurers afe said to have 
walked in Westminster Hall with 
straws in their shoes to advertise 
their services. 

By and large, the court trials in 
this country today are hardly less 
of a farce than were the trials by 








compurgation. Sometimes the wit- 
ness is told to raise his right hand 
as he is hustled up the aisle of the 
court room; sometimes a dog-eared 
Bible is held out to him while the 
clerk mumbles a rigmarole begin- 
ning with ‘‘D’yu swear’’ and end- 
ing with something like ‘‘S’helpyu- 
god.”” While this is going on the 
judge is likely to be absorbed in his 
papers or distractedly jingling the 
coin in his pockets. 

As the tria! progresses the court 
may be well aware that the witness 
is twisting the facts, if not abso- 
lutely contradicting them. But, as 
a rule, the judge feels there is noth- 
ing he can do about it. In most 
States, as in New York, the law 
empowers the judge of a court of 
record to arraign, at the end of a 
trial, a witness whom he suspects 
of perjury. But such a step will 
prove futile unless the evidence of 
perjury is sufficient to cause a 
grand jury to indict and a trial 
court to convict. One man’s word 
against another’s is not considered 
proof and it must be shown beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the perjury 
was committed willfully and as to 
a material fact. 

eee 

ESTRICTED as they are in 

their authority, a great many 

judges have been inclined to 
adopt a laissez-faire attitude toward 
perjury. A judge who hears .civil 
cases in the Supreme Court of New 
York said to the writer frankly: 
‘‘We have reached the point where 
we ‘merely try to find out which 
side is lying the least.’’ Other 
judges reason that if litigants lie 
too blatantly the jury will detect 
their ruse and hand down a verdict 
accordingly—which does not always 
happen. Still others are too busy 
or indifferent to take the time to 
arrest a perjurer, even in flagrant 
cases. 

In a suit for heavy damages 
against the Consolidated Gas Com- 








sae 


Mid 


pany of New York the plaintiff con- 
tended that the explosion of her gas 
oven had given her such a severe 
nervous shock that paralysis had 
set in. She was brought to court in 
a wheelchair and lifted to the wit- 
ness stand, and her doctor testified 
that she had lost the use of her 
limbs. But during her cross-exam- 
ination she became so enraged at 
the searching questions put to her 
by the attorney for the gas com- 
pany that she forgot herself, 
jumped to her feet and screamed to 
the jury, ‘“That man is a liar and 
he ie trying to make cut that 1 am 
lying!” 

The case was dismissed, but the 
judge refused to arrest the woman 
and her doctor for perjury. Jus- 
tice had not been defeated, he said, 
and, in short, no harm had been 
done. 

The public conscience was 
shocked in the Spring of 1931 when 
Judge Seabury’s investigation of 
the magistrates’ courts revealed 
that a number of vice-squad police- 
men had.been ‘‘framing’’ women on 
charges of prostitution. Twenty- 
oné policemen were subsequently 
indicted for perjury, and five were 
convicted, although one conviction 
was set aside by the Appellate Di- 
vision. Three of the men drew 
sentences ranging from two and a 
half to eight years,while the fourth, 
who pleaded guilty, got an indeter- 
minate sentence of three months to 
three years, Despite the public 
clamor and the jurors’ readiness to 
convict, proof of perjury was diffi- 
cult to establish in these cases, 
since the State’s chief witness, the 


have been increasingly energetic 
about holding witnesses against 
whom there appears to be evidence 


PERJURY REARS ITS HEAD IN OUR COURTS 


The Giving of False Testimony Becomes a Grave Problem 
For Those Whose Task It Is to Administer Justice 


Witn in Falseh 





Shutting Out the Light of Justice—“Lawyers Who Coach 
d Are Responsible in No Small 






Degree for the Prevalence of Perjury,” 


of perjury. This was shown in the 
case of an old man and his wife 


.who keep a fish store in the 


Bronx. The pair brought a com- 
plaint last Summer against two al- 
leged racketeers, saying the men 
had demanded money from them 
repeatedly, threatening to wreck 
their truck if they did not ‘“‘come 
across.’"’ After the old couple had 
told their story to the grand jury 
they recanted at the trial, and so 
allowed the defendants to be ac- 
quitted. 

Later the man and his wife told 
the District Attorney they were 
less afraid of prison than they were 
of threats they had received while 
the trial was pending. They were 
later convicted of conspiracy, but 
the judge suspended their sentences 
because it seemed wrong to him 
that they should be penalized while 
their alleged prosecutors went free. 

A peculiar case arose out of a 
robbery in a Brooklyn club last 
Fall. Four men held up and robbed 
a doctor, two other men and a wo- 
man. The doctor left the club and 
telephoned the police, who arrested 
three of the robbers. A fourth man 
was arrested later. At the trial, the 
first three defendants pleaded 
guilty, but the fourth man protest- 


red “his innocence. Although the 


doctor and his companions had 
identified him before the grand 
jury as one of the hold-up men, 
they expressed doubt as to his iden- 
tity at the trial. The man was 
acquitted. 

At the end of the trial County 
Judge McLaughlin accused the four 
complainants of having committed 
deliberate perjury and ordered both 
them and the acquitted man held. 
The complainants testified against 
ee ee ee ee 








Occasionally the perjuring witness 
gives himself away. In a trial in 
Judge Corrigan’s court in General. 
Sessions not long ago the State had 
piled up circumstantial evidence 
against a youth of 25 who was 
charged with having seriously 
wounded a fellow-workman in a 
strike dispute. The defense was 
ready with an alibi. The parents 
swore that they had seen the boy at 
home in bed from ‘10 o’clock on the 
night of the attack until late the 
next morning. 

To make assurance doubly sure 
the defense counsel calied to the 
stand a friend of the defendant, 
who swore that he had spent the 
night in his home and slept in the 
same with him. As the wit- 
ness ing cross-examined, he 
volunteered the information—in his 
desire to give the story a natural 
ring—that he had breakfasted with 
his friend at 8:30 o’clock. He did 
not know that the boy’s parents 
had testified that he hgd slept until 
11, The discrepancy in the testi- 
mony gave the prosecutor a chance 
to attack the credibility of the alibi 
witnesses, and the jury returned a 
verdict of guilty. 

ese 

UDGE CORRIGAN, who per- 

haps holds more Witnesses for 

perjury than any other New 
York judge, felt that it would do no 
good in this case. ‘‘It is considered 
the proper thing,’’ he says ironical- 
ly, “for a blood relative to lie to save 
his kin, and it is only one degree 
more noble for a friend to come 
forward and make the generous: 
gesture.”’ S : 

The prosecuting attorney is often 
helpless in the face of perjury be- 
cause under the law he is not al- . 
lowed to impeach, or attack, his 
own witness. The trial in 1929 of 
George McManus for the murder 
of Arnold Rothstein ended in just 
such an impasse for the State.~ - 
Two key witnesses, the cashier of 
Lindy’s Restaurant and the cham- 
bermaid at the Park Central Hotel, 
refused to tell the same story at 


( Continued on Page 17) 
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THE CONGRESSMAN LOOKS TO HIS FENCES 


Soon He Will Be Back at the Old Job of Getting Himself 
Re-elected, Knowing the Mortality Rate Is Great 


By PAUL MALLON 
WASHINGTON. 

VERY man in public life is a 

hunted human being, but a 

Congressman is the most 

closely pursued of all. The 
open season on him comes every 
second year, and it is again at 
hand. 

Those who have been making the 
laws, or pretending to, during the 
last few months are again packing 
their clothes to go back home at 
the conclusion of the Congressional 
session, that they may induce their 
people to re-elect them. 

After all, legislating is a profes- 
sion; the measure of success in it 
is self-perpetuation. Few attain 
any marked degree of 


edge of his other constituents, he 
holds secret night conferences with 
his cronies. From each of these 
sub-rosa excursions he returns to 
the floor of the House and takes a 
stand regarding the problems of the 
day. He is always fresh from the 
people. 


eee 
NE Representative, two years 
ago, won an election on the 
promise to cut down funeral 
expenses of Congressmen who die 
in office. That was an excellent is- 





There is only one man in the House 
of Representatives who has had 
himself elected seventeen consecu- 
tives times. He holds the record. 
His nearest competitor is a man 
who has served fifteen consecutive 
terms. Fully a third of the Con- 
gressmen have served only their 
present term. The average is two 
terms, or just four years. 

Such a high mortality rate re- 


quires that a man be either smart 


or lucky to save his head. There 
are tricks in his business as in any 
other. It involves unpleasant tasks 
such as forgiving enemies and kiss- 
ing all kinds of babies, but it is all 
in a good cause. At any rate men 
apply themselves to it with an 
energy that deserves a better re- 
ward. 

There is, for instance, the well- 
known case of a Washington news 
man who decided a few years ago 
that he had been writing about 
Congress so much that he would try 
his hand at getting elected to it. 
At that time the house-to-house 
canvass method of campaigning 
was considered obsolete. This 
young aspirant to statecraft de- 
cided to ignore precedents, and he 
went from doorbell to doorbell in a 
city district where 131,000 votes are 
usually cast. 

He ‘was not a particularly hand- 
some. fellow, but he was sincere, 
and he must have made an impres- 
sion on the housewives because he 
defeated the then sitting Congress- 
man who had spurned such tactics 
as beneath his dignity. Since that 
occurrence the doorbell technique 
has gained many advocates. 


ORE costly, but just as effec- 
tive, is the postcard system 
employed with astonishing re- 

sults by a Congressman from a 
Negro district in the North. He 
spent a considerable sum checking 
the birth records of his district for 
several years back. He employed 
clerks and paid for printing thou- 
sands of brightly colored postcards 
bearing the inscription: ‘Happy 
birthday. Am looking out for your 
interests here.’’ Every child of less 
than 10 years in his district received 
such a card each year on his birth- 


day. It took the eyes, and the 
votes, of the parents in great 
numbers. 


A more laudable policy is followed 
by a capable Representative from 
a Southern district. By nature he 
is the sort that likes liquor, and he 
is not averse to having a good time 
while in Washington. But, it seams, 
the preachers have the upper hand 
in his district. When Congress ad- 
journs he must go back home on 
the wagon. His countenance be- 
comes angelic as he approaches the 
old farm. He does take one or two 
bottles along with him, but these 
he hides in the cellar. They are only 
for guests. The guests may tipple in 
his presence from his bottle, but he 
will not join them on his native soil. 

There is another who steals a 
march on his fellow-Congressmen. 
He dare not be missing from the 
House while it is in session and yet 
he does not trust the advices he re- 
ceives from his lieutenants as to 
how things are going in his dis- 
trict. When he learns there will be 
no important roll-call in the House 
for a few days, he travels incognito 
halfway across the country to his 
home and there, without the knowl- 





sue b it left him free to vote 
as he pleased on all other problems. 
A similar effect was accomplished 
by a Representative who made 
only one speech throughout his 
campaign, although he delivered it 
a dozen times. It did not touch the 
tariff, taxes or prohibition, but con- 
cerned solely the beauties of the 
city of Washington. Apparently the 
people thought that if he liked 
Washington so much they should 
send him back here, and they did. 
Others help themselves to climb 
the grade by being great joiners, 
hail fellows well met. One Repre- 
sentative carries in his autobiog- 
raphy, printed in the Congressional 





Directory, the fact that he belongs 
to the ‘Loyal Order of Moose, 
Woodmen of America, Maccabees, 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Phythias, 
Masons, Grotto, Consistory, Mystic 
Shrine, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Beta 
Kappa, Elks, Eagles, charter mem- 
ber of Rotary Club,’’ all at one 
time. The dues required for fol- 
lowing this system make it imprac- 
tical for an average man. 

A Congresswoman has acknowl- 
edged that it is all a little beyond 
her. She has hired a publicity man 
to see that her case for re-election 
is properly presented to her people. 
But a farmer Congressman from the 
Middle West has proved himself as 
good a publicity man as any hired 
one. He recently attained front- 
page attention throughout his dis- 
trict by announcing that he would 
not accept a promotion to a foreign 
diplomatic post, but instead would 
give his people a chance to re-elect 
him. That was the first time any 
one had heard of his being men- 
tioned for a diplomatic post. 

A Senatorial candidate in the 
Middle West two years ago was 
pressed to state the issue he was 
raising against the Senator then 





End of the Session. 





serving. The candidate replied: 
“Mac has a job and I want it— 
that’s the issue.’” For such frank- 
ness he was elected. 

The easiest method of getting 
elected is to attack the man you 
are running against. Many a man 
sits in Congress today solely be- 
cause his tongue was sharper than 
his wits. But that method does not 
always work out well, and it can 
be overdone, especially if your op- 
ponent has a sharp tongue also. 

ses 
OME Congressmen occasionally 
have hit upon the idea of going 
out and talking to their people 
about the issues to be voted on in 
Congress. This is not considered 
a very bright thing to do. 

In the first place, most of the 
voters are too busy trying to get 
along in the world to listen to dis- 
sertations on the complicated ques- 
tions of legislation involved in such 
things as tax reform, Stock Ex- 
change regulation or the money is- 
sue. A detailed analysis of such 
intricate problems would bore them. 
And then, of course, if the appli- 
cant for re-election is an average 


Congressman, or less than average, 


Times Wide World. 





he may have some difficulty in 
making himself understood. 

Exceptional men sometimes have 
the knack of reducing their sincere 
studies of issues to simple and 
striking phraseology. Alfred E. 
Smith is the dean of that school. 
He can boil down an intelligent 
analysis of the money issue to two 
words: ‘‘baloney dollars,” and 
every one knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

Less efficient political men have 
a way of boiling their issues up into 
frothy slogans which really befog 
the issue. For instance, unless 
there are too many rich persons in 
a Congressional district, a candi- 
date may cover his entire ignorance 
of the question of taxation by sim- 
ply pr ing himself against the 
rich. He can sweep up the whole 
stock market problem into the dec- 
laration that he is against anything 
Wall Street is for. He can cover 
the money issue by being against 
the bankers. © 

These three are the people to de- 
nounce in any event—the rich, Wall 
Street and the bankers, because 
there are so few of them in most 
Congressional! districts. 

“ese 

OT all Congressmen go about 

their business in such a spirit. 

Many of those who do, get 
rather dissatisfied with themselves 
at times. There are many intelli- 
gent men in the House who com- 
promise with the political require- 
ments of their office no more than 
they have to. They decline to kiss 
babies, send birthday postcards, 
or ring doorbells. 

Possibly there are 50 to 100 in this 
category who act rather indepen- 
dently, though nearly all the 435 
members probably try to be as sin- 
cere as the system will permit. The 
independent men are usually out- 
standing citizens in the communi- 
ties who can afford to disregard 
the rules of the game, or else their 
elections are assured by reason of 
connections with sure-fire political 
machines. 

However, the outstanding men of 
communities rarely have a hanker- 
ing for Congressional life. The re- 
cent experience of one unusually 
capable Representative, now in 
Congress from a Middle Western 
district, tells that side of the story. 

He is 57 years old, has been in 
Congress four consecutive terms. 
He decided a few weeks ago that 
he would not be a candidate for re- 
election. His party leaders from 
home came down here in a hurry. 
They demanded that he run to save 
the party. His reply was, in effect: 

‘“‘What is there in it for me? My 
two boys are through school. My 
wife and I want to go home and 
live in peace. For eight years now 
I have been a Congressman from 
our district. During that time I 
have been keeping one house for 
my family here and another at 
home. My salary has been my only 
income, and I have not saved a 
cent. I have been getting between 
$8,500 and $10,000 a year. It costs 
me a ple of th d for cam- 
paign expenses. I have to do a lot 
of entertaining and stand for a lot 
of abuse. It’s not worth it. 

“Aside from the, money angle, 
what is there in it? I remained here 
all last Summer working on a com- 
mittee studying a new system of —. 
My colleagues and I spent months 
drafting a careful bill. ‘Where is 
it now? In the waste basket. The 
administration came up here with a 
bill, and that is the one on the 
statute books. 

“I am going home and run for 
a county judgeship that pays $6,000 
a year. That is more profitable to 
me than the $9,500 I am getting 
here. I can live in my old home 
like a gentleman. Any of you boys 
who wants this job can have it.”’ 

None of them did. Two men are 
now running for this particular 
Representative’s seat. One is a 
court clerk and the other a young 
lawyer, both of whom have failed 
to distinguish themselves thus far. 
In that district there are at least 


( Continued on Page 18 ) 
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ROOSEVELT AS HIS SECRETARY SEES HIM 


Miss Le Hand Says He Is Good-Natured, Never Loses His 


By 8. J. WOOLF 

HENEVER it is possible 

the President and Mrs. 

Roosevelt steal away from 

Washington to cruise 
down the Potomac on board the 
Sequoia. Usually no large party 
accompanies them on their week- 
end cruises. As a rule the only 
guest, except for one or two friends 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s, is Miss Mar- 
guerite A. Le Hand, private secre- 
ary to the President. 

Miss Le Hand, however, does not 
z0 only as a guest. On these short 
cruises a tr da t of 
work is accomplished. Secure from 
interruption, the President can go 
over a mass of correspondence 
which he has not had time to han- 
dle in Washington. He can compose 
messages to Congress or addresses, 
with no thought of those waiting 
in an antechamber to see him. Or 
if Mrs. Roosevelt wishes to prepare 
a speech and Miss Le Hand is not 
busy with the President, it is Miss 
Le Hand, who, with note book and 
pencil, takes it down. 

Despite the fact that much of- 
ficial business is transacted on 
these week-end excursions, there is 
little formality about them. The 
Roosevelts are not formal. Even 
in the White House and in the Ex- 
ecutive Offices they have managed 
to. instill a human note. 

eee 
OWHERE is this more in evi- 
dence than in the Executive 
Offices, where, in the tiny 
room between the President's office 
and the Cabinet chamber, Miss Le 
Hand does her work. 

There is little of the air of offi- 
cialdom about the place. There is 
still less about its occupant. The 
important work that is carried on 
there, the communications which 
the President desires to keep strict- 
ly confidential which are tran- 
scribed there, have not thrown a 
pall of formality over the tall, wil- 
lowy, prematurely gray-haired 
young woman or her workshop. 

The sound of a buzzer which calls 
Miss Le Hand to the President does 
not inspire in her a feeling of awe. 
The President may have an impor- 
tant state paper, he may want to 
talk over the telephone with some 
Senator or he may wish to dictate 
a message which on the following 
day will be a headline article in 
all the newspapers of the country. 
The matter is attended to with no 
apparent effort. Bureaucracy has 
not entwined the little office with 
red tape, nor has efficiency throt- 
tled -light-heartedness. There is 
time to laugh, there is time to joke. 
The trees outside are green; the 
sunlight enters a tall window over- 
looking the south lawn; the Boston 
bull terrier belonging to Gus Gen- 
nerich, the President’s bodyguard, 
frolics about in the grass and the 
buoyant feeling of all outdoors per- 
vades the room. 

The room is simple and business- 
like in appearance. No feminine 
touches are in evidence. Photo- 
graphs of the President and of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, a folding table and a 
few chairs piled high with papers, 
and a desk in the shadow of one 
corner are all its furnishings. Be- 
hind the desk sits Miss Le Hand. 


ses 

SS LE HAND was surprised 

that I wanted to make a 

sketch of her; she could not 
understand why any one should be 
-mterested in her doings. She said 
that she thought that the photo- 
graphs which had been published 
of her in the kitchen of her home 
in Massachusetts were a joke, 
though she did confess that she 
liked to cook. 

Raising her arched eyebrows and 
pushing to one side a pile of papers, 
she spoke of the duties of a private 
secretary. 

“Let me think,” she said. “I 
should say that the chief* require- 
ment is to know enough not to 
talk. Now, don’t say that I have 
not that requirement because I am 
talking. 





“Joking aside,’’ she went on, ‘‘the 
first thing for a private secretary 
to do is to study her employer. 





Temper, and Realizes T 








After I went to work for Mr. Roose- 
velt, for months I read carefully all 
the letters he dictated. I became" 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
manner in which he expressed him- 
self. I learned what letters he 
wanted to see and which ones it 
was not necessary to show him. I 
soon realized that the appearance 
of a letter had nothing to do with 
his interest in it. I have seen him 
devote more time to answering a 
letter written in pencil on a ruled 
sheet than a perfectly typewritten 
One on engraved paper. 

“It is the duty of a private secre- 
tary to try to remove as many bur- 
dens from her employer as possible. 
In the course of time I came to 
know exactly how Mr. Rodsevelt 
would answer some of his letters, 
how he would couch his thoughts. 
When he discovered that I had 
learned these things it took a load 
off his shoulders, for instead of 
having to dictate the answers to 
many letters he could just say ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ and I knew what to say and 
how to say it. 

“So many young women graduate 
from schools today with a complete 
knowledge of stenography and 
typewriting, feeling that with this 





equipment they are fitted to walk 


right into any office and become 
private secretary to any man. They 
do not seem to realize that there is 
much more to the job than that. I 
am drawing a distinction between 
a private secretary and a simple 
stenographer and typist. I am talk- 
ing about the young woman who 
wishes to become something more 
than that. 

“Every one of us has peculiari- 

ties. The President is one of the 
kindest and most considerate men 
for whom I have ever worked. Yet 
I know enough not t6 bring to his 
attention certain matters when he 
is considering other things. A pri- 
vate secretary must understand her 
employer. Some men are annoyed 
by details; they do not want to be 
bothered by them. It is the duty 
of their private secretaries to keep 
as many details away from them as 
possible. Some men hate to write 
letters, no matter how important 
it is that they should. They must 
be prodded to keep up with their 
mail; and this requires secretarial 
tact. 
“Then there are other men who 
take as much pains with their let- 
ters as authors do with their books. 
Their secretaries must appreciate 
what these men are striving for. 


hat Humans Are Liable to Error 





Drawn From Life by 8. J. Woolf. 
“A Private Secretary Must Be Efficient Without Being Officious.” 


“Naturally, when a man enters 
public life’there are many buffers 
between him and the outside world; 
but even business men find it im- 
possible to see every caller. It de- 
volves upon the private secretary to 
judge the importance of the visitor. 
She must be able to refuse inter- 
views for her employer without of- 
fending. Yet in endeavoring to save 
the time of the man for whom she 
works she must not assume the at- 
titude of a keeper. In short, she 
must be efficient without being of- 


ficious.”’ 
sees 


ASKED Miss Le Hand whether 

she had had any special train- 

ing for the position she now 
holds. She replied: ‘‘Working for 
Mr. Roosevelt fourteen years. That 
should be enough training for any 
one.”’ - 

She went on to tell something 
about herself. She was born in 
Potsdam, N. Y., but when she was 
a very ‘small child her family 
moved to Massachusetts. 

“So I suppose,” she said, ‘‘you 
might call me a New Englander. I 
was brought up in the little town 
of Somerville and I went to the 
public schools there. I graduated 
from the high school during the 








war and it was comparatively easy 
for a girl who had studied both 
stenography and typewriting to get 
a job in those days. I got one with 
the Shipping Board.”’ 

Her large gray eyes sparkled as 
she leaned forward on her desk, her 
hands clasped in front of her. 

‘Most of my work was done for 
Charles Piez, and I am often 
amused now as I think of my in- 
dependence then. I was very 
choosy as to whom I would work 
for and what work I would do. I 
remember one day I just got fed 
up on the kind of work I had to do 
and I stayed away. You must not 
forget that it was wartime and 
there were more jobs than people 
to fill them. If this had not been 
the case I do not believe the men 
at the Shipping Board would have 
sent for me. At all events, I went 
back and was put to work at things 
T liked to do.’’ 

see 

HILE Miss Le Hand was with 

the Shipping Board she met 

Charles H. McCarthy, asso- 
ciated with the board and a friend 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s. In 1920 her 
work with the Shipping Board was 
over. In that year also Mr. Roose- 
velt was nominated for the Vice 
Presidency. He toured the country 
and a large staff of stenographers 
and typists were kept busy attend- 
ing to the candidate's voluminous 
correspondence. Among them was 
Miss Le Hand; engaged upon the 


| recommendation of Mr. McCarthy. 


‘“‘When the campaign was over,” 
Miss Le Hand continued, ‘Mr. 
Roosevelt sent for me and asked 


| me how I should like to become his 


private secretary. As far as I knew 
he was a lawyer, and if there is one 
thing I hate more than anything 
else it is law work. To me it is 
dead and dry, I told Mr. Roosevelt 
how I felt and also that I had made 
up my mind long ago never to work 
for a lawyer. He assured me that 
he had other interests besides the 
law and that his legal work took 
up comparatively little of his time. 
“I do not want you to get the 
wrong idea concerning me, nor am 


I telling you these things as an ex- 


ample of how to get on. I was ter- 
ribly independent, too independent 
I should say, and if I had not been 
extremely lucky I should have lost 
my job with the Shipping Board 
and Mr. Roosevelt would not have 
bothered with me. The only ex- 
cuse for acting the way I did then 
was that I was young. But I have 
outgrown that fault.’’ 

Miss Le Hand was working for 
Mr. Roosevelt when he was taken 
ill. That meant that when he was 
on the road to recovery she often 
went to his house to work for him. 
At times she also worked for Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 


OUIS HOWE, who has described 
himself as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“No man,” went to live with 

the family years ago and now has 
his room at the White House. For 
years he has played the part of the 
bachelor uncle in the household de- 
spite the fact that he was an em- 
ploye of Mr. Roosevelt. In the same 
way Miss Le Hand was adopted 
into the family, and today ‘‘Missy,” 
as she is called by them, is among 
their guests at official dinners and 
receptions. 
But to go back to the week-ends 
on the Sequoia and elsewhere. 
“Saturdays and Sundays,” Miss 
Le Hand said, “are always great 
days for getting through the tre- 
mendous amount of work, for even 
when the President remains in 
Washington there is not the usual 
mass of appointments to be kept 
that there are on other days. 

“It is then that we can catch 

up with the correspondence and 
other matters which he desires to 
attend to personally. Of course 
you know his mail is enormous. I 
do not believe that any other Pres- 
ident has ever received so many let- 
ters. Before he came to the White 
House he carried on an extraordi- 
nary correspondence. He has al- 


( Continued on Page 16) 
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By MILDRED ADAMS 

HE dollar is devaluated and 
there is talk of bimetalism; 
dictators rise and fall and de- 


mocracy falters; the air is 
full of codes and corporative States 
and new-fangled devices of all 
sorts. There are changes in eco- 
nomics and politics and in morals, 
too. But the June brides are as 
eternal as Summer itself. They 
come this year accompanied by the 
same signs and portents that fol- 
lowed them fifty years ago. The 
grass is thick in Central Park, the 
trees in Madison Square wear their 
heaviest green, and all the windows 
of the great department stores are 
bright with bridal white. 

Awnings stretch out from church 
door to curbing. For the first time 
in their stately lives the limousines 
wear an air of excitement, and even 
the cab drivers smile. Crowds edge 
the crimson carpets to catch a sin- 


gle glimpse of the bride; an echo" 


of the music, to feed their city- 
starved selves on a spectacle in 
which, for the moment, human be- 
ings are more important than the 
mechanisms they set up to rule 
their lives. 

Then the statisticians chalk up 
another man and woman in the 
“married’’ class, and all the peo- 
ple who sell upholstery, and hand 
laundering, and moth balls, and 
combination bars, beds, and billiard 
tables add one more name to their 
mailing lists. 

ees 
HE New York bride is at once 
a tradition and a phenomenon. 
Almost anything can be proved 
about her—that she is as modern as 
the cigarette holders she gives her 
bridesmaids, and as precedented as 
the Roman-Anglo-Saxon veil she 
wears; that there has never been 
another bride like her, and that in 
every outward observance and inner 
emotion she is just the same girl 
grandmother was. So far as she 


herself is concerned, there is expert: 


testimony to the effect that she is 
too busy remembering veil and step 
and ritual, too busy wondering 
which of the kaleidoscope of details 
she is going to forget, to know any- 
thing except that this is all a new- 
minted miracle, and please Heaven, 
she will not have to go through it 
again. 

So far as the world is concerned, 
she and her carefully arranged 
bridal] party in a church, which of- 
fers as perfect a background as 
though a scene designer had set it 
for a stage, all represent the 1934 
June model in bridals. Like the 
1924 model, or the model of 1884 set 
forth on these pages, she is herself 
“something old and something 
new,”’ a thing that centuries of tra- 
dition have made, a new creation 
just out of the dressmaker’s hands. 

Married in church, with a formal 
wedding that subtly recognizes how 
hard the times have been and how 
good they are going to be, she 
wears one of the seven shades of 
near-white that are fashionable this 


Mrs. Benjamin 
C. Porter. 
Right— 
Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander. 


year. Her grandmother wore white 
satin, too, and was married in the 
same church, for in those days the 
country was just through with the 
depression of 1873 and had started 
on an era of what everybody agreed 
was unexampled prosperity. 
Church weddings were more ex- 
pensive than weddings at home, 
but they were newer, and they 
were a part of that wT 





being brides mirror the very differ- 
ent ways of their epochs. 

Count one by one the things that 
go to make up a bride, from the en- 
gagement ring to the wedding jour- 
ney and the “living happily ever 
after,"’ and those differences take 
on almost visible shape. Look at 
the girl herself, that charming crea- 
ture of the parvenu period whom 
Edith Wharton once described as 
“from the nursery to mar- 





which society in a it 

city was learning it should av. 
Her grandmother wore a veil, and 
she wears the same lace, but with 
a difference as expressive of her 
age as it is hard to define. Both 
she and her grandmother were pho-~ 
tographed, but her grandmother 
liked the intimate touch of the 
household gods of the Eighteen 
Eighties, while she herself prefers 


riage a: as from one rose-lined cradle 
to another."’ Equipped with an ele- 
mentary education and a few polite 
accomplishments, boned and laced 
to the swooning point, her only ex- 
ercise croquet and her only occupa- 
tion centring about the drawing 
room, she was protected from the 
hardships, the enthusiasms, the in- 
terests of the world by the tight lit- 


own family. That 











was all there was, 
all she knew, usu- 
allyallshe wanted. 
There was no 
means of escape 
from it, momen- 
tary or lasting, 
except marriage. 
She had no bi- 
cycle, no automo- 
bile, no wmotor- 
boat, no country 
club, no job. 
“Marriage 
alone,’’ said Mrs. 
Wharton of one 
of her kind 
whose family 
died, ‘‘could save 


tle cocoon of her 
HE Ss 





starvation unless 
she happened to 
run across an old 
lady who wanted 
her dogs exercised 
{| and her Church- 
man read aloud to 








“Popping the Question.” 
Drawing by Gear © (From T. F. Healy). 


not to have attention diverted from 
her own beauty. 


| ety Feng Syren 


ferences in the machinery of living 
which have been set up in fifty 
years. A bride in the placid period 
of President Arthur, and a bride in 
the hectic days of the second Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, belong to the same 
species, but their different ways of 


her, Even the day 
of painting wild 
roses on fans, of 
coloring photo- 
graphs to ‘look like’ miniature, of 


such a girl from 7 


— 


THOUGH THE WORLD CHANGES, 


Her Outlook and Manners Are Not Those 
Satin and Veil She Still Walks Down 1 
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The Wedding of Consuelo Vanderbilt t< 


From a Drawing in Harper’s Weekly. The Old Portraits on T! 


large as he could possibly afford 
and slip it on her finger before 
she could gather strength enough 
to say ‘‘no.’’ 

see 


WADAYS the girl, the suitor, 
the proposal and the ring itself 
are vastly changed. She may 

be a vivid young thing who rides 
to hounds from Middleburg to the 
Genesee Valley, drives a racing 
car when she is not piloting her 
own plane, commands her own for- 
tune, manages her own income and 
asks no man’s service for anything 
more important than acting as her 
partner at a dance. She may run 
a business, a charity, a school, or 
a salon for the diversion of the 
nation’s advisers. If she falls in 
love, if she decides to marry, there 
may be a proposal or there may 
be (and this is more in line with 
the moment’s popular fiction) a 
kind of spontaneous mutual com- 
bustion. 

Then on a day she and her young 
man may both go down together 
to pick out the ring she wants. 
Or they may prefer to put his 
money into an automobile or an 
ice box. Both are procedures which 
would have seemed to her grand- 
mother ‘‘most uniady- 
like.’’ But it is harder 
to tell what is like a 
lady nowadays. 

The bride of 1884 ac- 





manufacturing lamp shades and 
trimming hats for more fortunate 
friends—even this precarious begin- 
ning of feminine independence had 
not yet dawned.”’ 

To this damsel, yielding and com- 
pliant by training and necessity, 
came, if she was lucky, a suitor. 
The classic procedure in 1884 was 
for him to go down on one knee 
in the kerosene-lighted best parlor, 
to “‘pop the question’’ (it was their 
own phrase) to his blushing in- 
amorata, who of course had no idea 
that anything of the kind was go- 
ing to*happen, and then, as an 
added inducement, to pull out from 
his waistcoat pocket a heavy gold 
ring bearing a single diamond as 


pted the ring her fi- 
ancé brought her, and 
in exchange he accept- 
ed her choice in house- 
hold furnishings, bed- 
room “‘suites,’’ and par- 
lor draperies. If she 
chose to set him up a 
“den’’ full of carved 
walnut chairs, leather 
cushions, red wallpaper 
and Moorish coffee 
tables, there was little 
he could do about it. 
Woman's place was in 
the home, and she made 
the most of it. There 
was none of this modern 
sharing of responsibil- 
ity, no mutual 
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, THE JUNE BRIDE IS ETERNAL 


ose of Her Grandmother,-but in White 
n the Aisle for Better or for Worse 
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washings, nor divisions of choice 
and labor. She did not interfere 
with his business, and in return he 
did not interfere with the house. 
She came to it with “a dozen 
dozen’’ of everything—linens to last 
.@ lifetime, sheets warranted to 
stand the most violent attacks of an 
immigrant ‘“‘hired girl,’ lace cur- 
tains and silk ribbons to tie them 
up with, antimacassars and doilies 
and tidies and an infinite number 
of things to cover up and disguise 
the true shape and function of 
other things. It was a period when 
nothing could properly be called by 
its own name or shown in its own 
guise, but must wear a ribbon, a 
loop, a bow, a mask. People’s 
feelings were very sensitive. 


eee 


HE granddaughter of that long- 
ago bride has a very different 
point of view. Her place may 

still be in the home for as many 
hours as she chooses to stay there, 
but her home is very seldom a 
brownstone house four stories high 
with & service basement, a front 
and back parlor furnished in black 
walnut and brown velvet, and a set 
of maids’ rooms under the roof. It 
may be a farmhouse in Connecticut 
or a chateau in Nor 
mandy or a penthouse 
on Park Avenue. Or it 
may be two rooms and 
bath in one of the 
new model tenements. 
Whichever it is, the 
chances are good that 
it will not have enough 
storage space for any 
such supply of linen as 
grandmother had, and 
better, that the bride 
of 1934 will not see any 
good reason for invest- 
ing in any such load. 
Her favorite wedding 
present is much more 
likely to be an electric 
grill or a motor-driven 
cocktail shaker. 
The bride of 1884 fur- 
~mished a home for a 
lifetime of living. The 
bride of 1934 has no 


such illusi Fashi hang 





fast. The sense of permanence 
that invested every detail of that 
older life has gone. She has seen 
her father’s fortune act more like 
a concertina than the basis of a 
sure income, and she is too thor- 
oughly the child of her period to 
think that any existing order of 
things will last very long. ;. 

Yet, Reno and the revolution not- 
withstanding, she is very likely to 
be as romantic about her gown and 
her wedding as ever her grand- 
mother was. Romance is one of 
the things that seems to have prof- 
ited from.the crash of 1929 and the 
attendant end of the whoopee era. 
It was in those days, half a decade 
ago, that the trailing gowns which 
still rule formal affairs took the 
place of absurd 





Mes. John 


* Innes Kane. 


Lefi— 
Mrs. Hamilton 
McK. Twombly. 


way. The making of clothes became 
a business. Dresses which had pre- 
viously to be fitted to each indi- 
vidual figure were hung from the 
shoulder and could be cut by the 
gross. The wedding gown—that 
sacred garment on which so much 
care and sentiment had been lav- 
ished, into which so many hopes 
and dreams had been stitched—ap- 
peared ready-made in department 
stores. 

Now, one can buy whdle weddings 
in department stores. There are 
experts who are specially trained to 
take the whole pageant in hand, who 
treat it as carefully as a producer 
treats a stage performance, and 
from something of the same point 
of view. They can do it in a week, 
if. pressed, but they would rather 
have a month. One such clever 





short skirts, that 
sleeves fell to the 
wrist and neck- 
lines rose to the 
base of the throat. 
The mode of 1934 
in formal wedding 
gowns is rather 
simple, rather 
Picturesque and 
lovely in the fash- 
ion of a fairy-tale 
princess. 

Look back from 
these slim gowns 
to the brides who 
posed for their 
pictures in those 
ample mid-Victo- 
rian days when 
basques and bus- 
tles created a 
feminine form all 
their own, and 
the rapid rise in 
real estate values 
created money |" 
enough for any 
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luxury, however 
bizarre. The 
bridal gowns of 
grandmoth- 
er’s day were ruffied and ruched 
and pleated, gored and flounced 
and. pinked, draped and gathered, 
until the original shape of every- 
thing was tortured into something 
else. 

The very shape of brides has 
changed since then. The tortuous 
dressmaking of the mid-Victorian 
era has disappeared. Half-way 
through the fifty years that have 
intervened women began riding 


bicycles, playing tennis and golf in © 


manageable skirtz, learning to 
swim, spending school hours in 
gymnasiums. The rigid casing of 
bone that those mid-Victorian ladies 
wore outside their skins was rele- 
gated to the attic. Bit by bit the 
village dressmaker went the same 


“Keeping Steady Company.” 
Drawing by Gear © (From T. F. Healy.) 


woman said she always asked, first, 
how big a wedding it was to be; 
second, where it was to be; third, 
how much had been allotted to pay 
for it. Given that information, and 
a look at the bride, and she could 
plan colors, clothes, flowers, setting 
and all the details so that the whole 
thing would harmonize and«become 
a perfect whole. Provided, of course, 
that the bride’s mother did not in- 


sist on wearing purple when she- 


should wear pale gray, or the bride- 
groom refuse to put on spats. ‘“‘But 
we. have very little trouble with 
bridegrooms,”’ she said. 

If one may trust contemporary 
descriptions of mid-Victorian wed- 
dings, it must have been hard to 
tell from the floral decorations 





whether they were sad or gay. Set 
pieces seem to have been as much 
the rule as they are for funerals 
and for the openings of chain 
stores. One reads of floral horse- 
shoes and hearts at the altar, just 
as one sees photographs in which 
bridesmaids as well as bride wore 
veils. 


But if given certain basic details 
the wedding gown itself follows the 
more conservative and picturesque 
aspects of the period’s style, the 
ceremony which is the reason for 
all the pageantry stays pretty much 
the same. Perhaps more brides in- 
sist on omitting the word ‘‘obey,”’ 
perhaps there are fewer long 
church ceremonies and more sud- 
den weddings at the Municipal 
Building. There are contract mar 
riages, nudist marriages, marathon 
marriages noted in the public 
prints, but there also used to be 
marriages on a tight rope over Ni- 
agara Falls. Outside of ceremonies 
in which individualists write their 
own ceremonies, the words that the . 
clerk, the minister, the priest or 
the rabbi says in 1934 are about 
what their predecessors said in 
1884. 

Then the bride and bridegroom left 
the wedding reception in a carriage 
and drove madly to the station to 
take the steam cars to Saratoga 
Springs, to Narragansett Pier, to 
Niagara Falls or to Newport. Or 
the wealthier ones went all the way 
by coach, making a sentimental 
journey into a sporting event. They 
went with trunks full of trousseau, 
for in those spacious days no dress 
could be folded flat and packed in 
the modern handkerchief style. - It 
had to be treated with a care 
worthy of its intricacies, to be 
stuffed with tissue paper until 
every ruffle and drape and pleat 
had ample room. It was then that 
the old-fashioned boxes went out 
of style, and the bulky trunks 
called “‘Saratogas’’ were invented. 
Being filled mostly with ‘silks and 
muslins and tissue paper and air 
they were not heavy, but there 
were many of them. 
sees 
EOPLE went to Bermuda on 
~ honeymoons even in those re- 
mote days, but it was no week- 


trip, and very proud they were of 
their speed. As for the West 
dies or South America, or a 
out to Honolulu, they were reserved 
for the brides of ship captains or 

‘wealthy merchant en- 
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SIMPLICITY 


Sturdy Maple Furniture for the Summer Home. 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


the Summer home, which of- 

fers escape from the city’s 
crowded complexities, some- 
thing of the simplicity of early 
American pioneer life is frequently 
sought. To this end, sturdy furni- 
ture of an early-American type is 
chosen—chairs and tables of the 
kind that served farmhouse kitch- 
ens and living rooms in the old 
days, or benches and chests that 
helped to make up the sparse fur- 
nishings of frontier lumber camps. 

Flowered chintz curtains, pewter 
or glass oil lamps (electrified, of 
course), hooked or rag rugs, and 
old-fashi d lipap are useful 
accessories in giving a comfortable, 
, homelike effect. Sometimes the 
colorful interiors of New York 
Dutch or Pennsylvania German 
homes are reproduced by painting 
borders around windows and door 
frames and decorating the fronts 
of chests and cupboards with floral 
ornamentation. 

In following the old models of 
furniture, adaptations are often 
made to modern living conditions. 
Thus easy chairs and settees be- 
come comfortably low, and hard, 
wooden seats and backs are soft- 
ened by thick upholstered cush- 
ions. The arms of settees and wing 
chairs are broadened to supply 
greater comfort and to provide a 
place for books or ash trays. The 
high-back Windsor chair reappears 
—though with a maple finish in- 
stead of the original hickory, pine 
and birch—and so also appear the 





low-back types which were once‘ 


found on the porch of every coun- 


try inn. 


HE vogue for white which pre- 
vails generally in the decora- 
tive field has invaded the coun- 

try home, too. Maple furniture now 
is seen with a white antiqued finish 
painted on part of the pieces. Thus 
the legs of tables, the fronts of 
kitchen dressers and the backs of 
settees are white, while the hori- 
zontal surfaces, such as the table 
tops, chair seats and dresser 
shelves, are left in natural finish. 
Other colors can be employed in- 
stead of white, to harmonize with 
a particular decorative scheme. 
The gay hues and floral orna- 
mentation of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans are found in other ‘styles of 
maple furniture. Ends of bed- 
steads, fronts of bureaus and backs 
of chairs carry naively inted 


benches, to be placed on either 
side of a slab-topped trestle table. 
These pieces are most at home in 
the crudely finished cabin or cot- 
tage interior, and their charm may 
be heightened by the use of In- 
dian blankets on the walls and 
bright-colored modern-made rag 
carpets on the floor. 


ses 

HE emphasis on texture in dec- 

orative fabrics, along with the 

trend toward greater suavity in 
the modern interior, has resulted 
this season in a host of original and 
fascinating materials. Among these 
are pile fabrics, which show many 
remarkable innovations, ranging 
from cut velvet in architectural 
patterns to startling imitations of 
leopard, zebra and other animal 
furs. There is a long-pile weave 
which suggests bearskins and can 
be used for an exotic bedspread, 
and there are thin transparent vel- 
vets once seen only in women’s 
gowns but now quite correct for 
modish window draperies. The fash- 
ion for rough fabrics sponsors a 
new, crinkly mohair, with a nap, 
for covering easy chairs and 
couches. 

A new touch in upholstery is to 
use velvet of one color for the cush- 
ions and another for the backs and 
sides. A sofa seen recently had back 
and seat cushions covered in an off- 
white velvety fur and the arms and 
back in brown velvet of a different 
texture. 

As a note of modernity in the bed- 
room a velvet bedspread is both 
luxurious and agreeable to the 
touch, while fur-type fabrics are 
often found made up into small 
rugs for bedside use. The latest vel- 
vets and other pile fabrics are made 
so that they are not easily crushed, 
and if mohair or wool] enters into 
their composition they are treated 
to repel moths. 

The fur velvets offer unusual up- 
holstery effects for special purposes, 
such as the covering of bridge 
chairs or dressing-table bench 


Medallion motifs in contrasting 
colors are sometimes printed on the 
diagonally ribbed velvets: jade on 
lemon yellow, or rust or blue on 
beige. Such designs are, of course, 
appropriate in Directoire or Empire 
rooms. A gold-hued silk velvet has 
a strié motif, slightly darker, intro- 
duced to simulate age; this was 
used recently to advantage on an 
easy chair. Another pleasing addi- 
tion to this group of new pile fab- 
rics is a mohair weave with a curled 
or kinky nap; this is especially ef- 
fective, in chocolate brown with a 
white silk cord binding, as an up- 
to-date covering for a chair or 
couch. 

Transparent velvets, always fa- 
vorites as dress materials, produce 
a beautiful shimmering effect when 
hung against a well-lighted window. 
There are also thin velours with 
floral patterns which suggest a 
modern interpretation of Colonial 
chintz, such as a design of soft pink 
roses on a blue ground, and other 
floral motifs in Spring green, dull 
red, or brown on beige. Plaids, 
stripes and herringbone designs are 
frequently found in these semi- 
transparent materials. 

Plain velvets—traditionally correct 
for a decorative scheme of re- 
strained elegance—are available in 
the subtle new pastel hues, of which 
rosewood and a delicate salmon-pink 
are characteristic. They are equally 
at home on a Louis XVI sofa or a 
modern tubular metal cbair. 

ees 

ESIGNERS have lately turned 

to making furniture which 

can be compressed into a small 
space when not in use. Although 
the new collapsible chairs, tables 
and stands derive their inspiration 
from the -.old-fashioned _ tilt-top 
tables and the early library ladder- 
chairs, they are much more com- 
pact and convenient. Where space 
must be conserved—in the one-room 
city apartment, for example, or the 
smal] Summer home—such pieces 





The brown and beige of the leopard 
or tiger-skin motif goes well with 
mahogany or walnut, and there is a 
gray alpaca fur fabric which is 
especially decorative with the exotic 
woods used in modern furniture. A 
black seal-like velvet is very strik- 
ing on white lacquered chairs. 

In the new cut velvets the pat- 
terns tend toward the geometrical. 
Stripes, much in vogue in decora- 
tive fabrics, are found in original 
arra ts, and chevron, rec- 





designs in red and blue and green 
and yellow, against a background 
of the natural wood. Red pottery, 
antique green glassware and old- 
fashioned pewter are appropriate 
accessories. 

Rustic furniture, inspired by the 
chairs and tables of the Northwest 
lumber camps, may be had, in sev- 
eral designs, in ‘peeled’ pine 
which has been varnished to pre- 
serve the fresh color of the new 
wood. Armchairs, side chairs and 
even beds are made in this style. 
For a dining alcove there are long 





—-) 


tarngular parquet and wide herring- 
bone designs may be had to con- 
tribute a feeling of architectural 
stability to the modern room. Some- 
times they are in one color; again 
they are effectively developed in 
two, as in one design of brown lines 
on gray. Other variations of the 
architectural type are found, as for 
example a velvet with very narrow 
diagonal ribs crossed by a band in 
a leaf or rope pattern. These fab- 
rics come in all the popular colors, 
such as logwood brown, lemon 
yellow, blue and oyster white. 





are b ing important. 
One of the newest examples of 
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Velvet of Two Different Colors 


FOR THE SUMMER HOME 


Old-T ype Furnishings, 
Modernized, Bring 
Back the Mood of 
Pioneer Times 


fold-up furniture is a table-cup- 
board of maple, which in one posi- 
tion looks like a small, open-shelf 
dresser. A catch is released and 
the top shelves are pushed back- 
ward, causing the bottom shelves to 
move forward. The result is that 
all the shelves, swung thus on side 
supports, a a horizontal posi- 
tion and form a table. One advan- 
tage claimed for this new piece of 
furniture is that the cupboard 
shelves may be set with china, sil- 
ver and doilies, and when they are 
lowered to form a table everything 
is in correct position for dining. 

Another type of cupboard-table 
has two broad shelves when in an 
upright position; these are trans- 
formed by quick manipulation into 
a coffee or card table of graceful 
contemporary design. Another de- 
vice serves as.a low coffee table, 
lacquered in a choice of colors, with 
a tray top. When the tray is re- 
moved and the top elevated, it be- 
comes a reading desk, or, if de- 
sired, the legs may be easily taken 
off, léaving low supports which 
convert it into a bed tray. Along 
the sides are pockets for holding 
writing paper, pen and pencils. 

A folding refreshment stand, 
which does not look as if it could 
be folded, has conveniently ar- 
ranged shelves and can be carried 
around by its handle or placed by 
the side of a low chair. The metal 
frame is japanned a shiny black or 
red, and the two shelves are cov- 
ered with a red, waterproof fabric, 
the upper one equipped with cir- 
cular holes for holding beverage 
glasses, bottles or a pitcher. 

ess 

MORE elaborate tea stand is 

made of mahogany, suggest- 

ing an old English design. It 
has six small shelves placed on op- 
posite sides of a central support 
which terminates in a_ graceful 
handle. This piece can be folded 
compactly into a pedestal to be 
stored in the corner of a closet. 

The old-fashioned folding chairs, 
which once were brought into use 
only in emergencies, have now been 
succeeded by comfortable and at- 
tractive creations which cannot be 
distinguished from any well-built 
furniture: For bridge or the oc- 
casional extra seat, one may have 
excellently designed folding chairs, 
equally good in period or contem- 
porary styles. These come in ma- 
hogany, walnut or lacquered wood 
and are finished with appropriate 
upholstery. 

Terrace chairs of lacquered wood 
or maple in its natural finish are 
so ingeniously fashioned that they 
can scarcely be recognized as fold- 
up pieces. There is a folding love 
seat, compact and comfortable, and 
there are folding arm chairs with 
backs and seats of the latest 
fabrics. One can even have a fold- 
ing rocking chair. 
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MULROONEY TALKS OF BARS AND BOOTLEGGERS 


The Head of the State’s Alcoholic Beverage Control Board Says the 
Liberal New Law Can Prevent Old Evils if the Trade Wishes 


( Continued from Page 3 ) 


of counterfeit Golden Dew—if there 
is such a whisky—for half what he 
must pay for simon-pure Golden 
Dew from Louisville or a 
He mixes the good bottles with the 
bad, the customer and the State 
are out of luck, and the retailer is 
in clover until suspicion leads to a 
complaint and analysis reveals the 
fraud. There will be danger of 
that serious type of dishonesty as 
long as prices and taxes remain as 
high as they are. 

“‘Speakeasies? Was there ever a 
city that didn’t have them? There 
will be speakeasies as long as boot- 
leg liquor is cheaper than the 
honest kind, as long as there are 
customers who would rather help 
a man break the law than support 
a tax-paying industry, and as long 
as lower courts are timid. Convic- 
tions are hard to get in some 
courts. An inspector of ours 
bought and drank a glass of whisky 
in a speakeasy, then seized the 
bottle and the proprietor and took 
them to court. Before the hearing 
he had the contents of the bottle 
analyzed, though there was no need 
of that. The magistrate dismissed 
the case. He held that the inspec- 
tor should’ have analyzed the drink 
that he bought and not the liquor 
that remained in the bottle. 

“Another magistrate, with a little 
better show of reason, dismissed a 
case against a known bootlegger 
who had been arrested while head- 
ing toward Park Avenue with 
twelve quarts of contraband whisky 
in_his possession. The bootlegger 
told the police officer that he had 
been about to present the liquor to 
a friend of his. He explained its 
lack of proper revenue stamps by 
saying it was pre-war. The magis- 
trate doubted the man’s story but 
ruled that there was no evidence 
that a sale had been made.” 

ess 

WO years ago Mr. Mulrooney 

told the Columbia alumni: “I 

did not believe that prohibition 
would prohibit, but in my wildest 
imagination I did not foresee the 
things that have grown out of that 
legislation.” He has those things 
to combat today. He knows that 
“the racketeers won’t relinquish the 
pot of gold easily,”” and that “‘they 
will not abandon the game until 
they are forced out.’’ Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties, he is hopeful. 
He admits that it will take pa- 
tience, and that ‘‘we can't expect 
to outgrow the prejudices of pro- 
hibition and pre-prohibition days all 
at once.’’ Concerning the future, 
he says: 

‘“‘We might have set up a large 
special police force to compel ob- 
servance, but the State does not 
want a dual police. The State 
counts on the integrity of the ex- 
isting police system and the courts, 
backed by public opinion. The law 
was written in the faith that the 
great majority of the people are taw- 
abiding and will choose to support 
legitimate, tax-paying enterprises. 
Most of all, the State relies on pub- 
lic opinion. That and nothing élse 
will tell in the end. 

“For that reason the State made 
the law as liberal as possible, be- 
lieving that no other kind of law 
would win the support of public 
opinion in a State with a population 
as varied in requirements as ours. 

“If this law fails to control the 
liquor traffic, the next step will 
likely be State ownership of supply 
sources and distribution, as in 
Sweden. Many thinking people 
wanted State ownership immediate- 
ly, having no faith in the ability of 

‘the liquor interests to be lawabid- 
ing and self-controlled. Today those 
interests have their chance to show 
that they can be good citizens.”’ 
ees 

R. MULROONEY’S days are 

long and strenuous. There is 

much. travel in his job. There 
are hearings to attend in Albany 
and Buffalo, and frequent confer- 
ences. with Governor Lehman and 





Bourke-White © Fortune. 


Whisky. 





others at the capital, and there is 
the duty of keeping in touch with 
the county boards. 

His career has been rich in epi- 
sode and adventure. His father 
came from Ireland in time to fight 
for the North in the Civil War, af- 
ter which he became a tugboat pilot 
in New York harbor. Edward, born 
in 1874, learned the terfront and 
its ways under his ther’s eye, 
grew up to be a tugboat worker 
himself and, for a while at Cooper 
Union, studied engineering. 

In 1896 Theodore Roosevelt, then 
Police Commissioner, advertised for 
“able, honest, ambitious young 
men,’’ and Edward, recognizing the 
description as fitting him, joined the 
force. For thirty-seven years there- 
after he served the city. Thrice he 
was cited for bravery.. He plunged 
into the ice-filled Hudson to capture 
river pirates. He rescued a drown- 
ing man off Pier A. He performed 
gallantly in rescuing survivors of the 
General Slocum disaster. Once he 
faced the guns of two defiant des- 
peradoes and subdued the pair sin- 
gle-handed. His record is filled with 
stories like those. 

One of his last vigorous exploits 
as a police executive was to fly 
with others in a police plane in 
pursuit of a towboat captain ac- 
cused here of killing a fellow- 
mariner. After many vicissitudes 
the plane overhauled the towboat 
in Massachusetts Bay and Mul- 
rooney got his man. There came a 
time when the city could not afford 
police planes. Mulrooney’s com- 
ment was characteristically terse. 
He said: ‘‘If the appropriation has 
been cut off, the department will 
have to cease being air-minded for 


the present.’’ 
ss 


STUDENT of sociology as well 
as of criminology, Mr. Mul- 
rooney saw that many of the 

offenders in the daily line-up were 
little more than boys, and he helped 
to set up the Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau. One of his first moves as Po- 
lice Commissioner was to encourage 
his men to organize the idle youth of 
the street corners for wholesome 
sport. He believes that society can 
best eradicate crime if it will take on 
the boy problem as a paramount 
duty and dig out the social roots 
of juvenile delinquency. 

In his inspectorship days Mr. 
Mulrooney was a disciplinarian of 
the sort that subordinates swear by. 
As commissioner he gave the force a 
high tone; the whole system, led 
by one of its own who had come up 
from walking a beat, took its cue 
from him and excelled its already 
enviable record for keeping the 
peace, although those were depres- 


the Reds 
among us, even when they begged 
for it. . 

As commissioner he was set 
against slot machines, professional 
begging, street litter, the custom 
of “forgetting” difficult cases, and 
the old waste of policemen’s time 





in the courts; by establishing «the 


Tule that an officer’s summons 
should speak for the officer in 
court he virtually added 900 men to 
the outdoor force. He opposed the 
glorifying of gangsters in the 
movies and resisted temptations to 
lend his presence to first nights of 
crime films. Gangsters are ‘‘rats,”’ 
not lions, to him. 

He would strengthen the pistol 
law, fingerprint everybody as a 
means of public safety and exile all 


gun-toters to a national Devil's Is- |} 


land “‘somewhere under the Arctic 
Circle.’’ Himself always ready to 
shoot it out with killers, his advice 
to his men was, ‘“‘Shoot first.’’ In 
1932 there was persistent talk of 
Mr. Mulrooney for head of the 
United States Secret Service. 
Knowing the New York public as 
few men do, he has ever maintained 


that liquor regulations should be |; 


few, sane and enforceable. ‘You 
may enact laws till doomsday and 
never get anywhere,” he says, “‘un- 
less you have public opinion with 
you.” His recipe for liquor control 
is: “Sale as free and open as pos- 
sible, and adequate care in licens- 
ing.”’ That is the system New York 
is trying. Leading authorities on 
the subject have pronounced the 
New York law the best yet devised 
in the nation. 

Mr.’ Mulrooney is not greatly 
grieved at the overthrow of his 
board’s first ruling against bars. 
He says: ‘“‘The saloon ¢annot come 
back in this State. The bar, out in 
the open, visible and shorn of its 
old accessories, the rear entrance 
and the back room, is in itself an 
innocuous thing.”’ 

Such is the man toward whom the 
country begins to look for sugges- 
tions. in the age-old struggle of civ- 
ilized society to control a trouble- 
some and very popular thing. If 
asked for his best single bit of ad- 
vice, he would say: ‘‘Set in motion 
a long-range campaign of education 
in temperance and thus build up a 
body of public opinion that will 
eventually prevail.”’ 

Incidentally, the chairman never 
drinks. He will, however, take a 
cigar. 
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Do you know what a “cure” is? 
For tired nerves and jaded spir- 
its it can do a health rebuilding 
work that would take months 
of merely resting. You bathe in 
the soothing, healing waters of 
Saratoga’s mineral springs, bub- 
bling with carbonic gas impris- 
oned by nature. There is nothing 
with which to compare the deep 
relaxation and surge of return- 
ing vigor. For the balance of 
your time, you pursue whatever 
form of relaxation your doctor 
prescribes, or your wish dictates, 
in bracing air and amid sylvan 
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beauty... If you are troubled with 
a heart condition, high blood 
pressure or arthritis, or are in- 
clined to gout, or rheumatic dis- 
tress, ask your doctor about 
going to Saratoga. He will ex- 
plain its benefits scientifically. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS AUTHORITY - 153 Saratoga Springs, New York 
Please send your FREE booklet, “The Medicinal Waters and Baths at Saratoga.” 
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MILK: ITS STORY, FROM FARM TO TOWN 


To Reach Breakfast Tables Here the Flow 
Meets With Many Purifying Adventures 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
HE question of the city’s milk 
supply is heavily in the news. 
The reports resemble the pat- 
terns seen in a kaleidoscope. 

Daily the figures shift place and 
the colors change. Only one detail 
of the picture remains constant, 
namely, the central element, the 
milk itself. 

New York City’s milk comes from 
New York State, from parts of six 
other States and, when the tariff 
does not prevent, from parts of two 
Provinces of Canada. This terri- 
tory is the New York City milk- 
shed; its limits are defined by the 
health authorities. The prettiest 
cow in the world, if her pastures 
lay beyond that line, could not pro- 
vide milk for this city. 

Within those geographic limits 
are ‘‘cattle upon a thousand hills.’’ 
At this season they have been 
turned out, most of them, into the 
meadows. It is a time, in the cycle 
of country life, of swift change. 
Peach blossoms run like flames 
over the foothills of the Berkshires 
and suddenly are gone. Apple trees, 
yesterday fragrant clouds of blos- 
soms by the Connecticut roadside, 
today are canopies of green leaves. 
Hardy cowslips are yellow in the 
wet black lowlands. Swallows dive 
in the blue depth of the sky. Black- 
and-white Holsteins, brought in 
from Wisconsin, and tan-colored 
Guernseys, with eyes as soft as 
their color, move on an emerald- 
green background. It is all some- 
how associated with the endless 
leisure of childhood for which hard- 
driven men and women are home- 
sick to the end of their days. 


ICTURESQUE ag the herds on 
the hills may be, the best cows 
are not allowed to go gypsying 

about the far lot. Their food is as 
carefully watched as that of the 
babies to whom their milk will go. 
The dairyman would be taking a 
dangerous chance to allow them to 
forage on sparsely grown hills or 
among the succulent skunk cab- 
bages of the swamp. 

At mealtime, in a de luxe dairy, 
a movable bin is pushed in, filled 
with something that looks like one 
of our dry breakfast cereals. Hay 
and alfalfa are used in part, and a 
concentrated faod is added—a food 
made up of wheat, oats, bran and 
other grains, mixed with the resi- 
due left from beets after sugar has 
been extracted from them; a sweet 
colorless pulp which the cows love. 
For cows that give one brand of 
certified milk a diet is built up 
of feed irradiated with ultra-violet 
rays to increase the vitamin D con- 
tent of the milk. 

As a result of this scientific feed- 
ing, some of the cows, those milked 
three times a day, give from forty- 
three to fifty-eight pounds of milk 
daily, or an average of about twenty 
quarts each. Those milked twice a 
day in one large dairy give about 
fourteen quarts. 

Obviously, cows like these haven’t 
time to gad about meadows. The 
cow that is milked thrice daily 
must be thoroughly washed as 
often. She must eat and rest. She 
does, however, take her airing and 
exercise in the paddock for a few 
hours each day, like a city child in 
the park. In a big cement barn 
she is bedded down, not on the tra- 
ditional hay but on peat moss from 
Russia or on ground-up peanut 
shells. Another bedding is made 
from wood shavings, gathered in 
shipyards, bound in bales and sent 
by freight to make the cow com- 
fortable as she chews her after- 
dinner cud. 

At the up-to-date dairy the milk- 
ing is usually done by machinery. 
Some cows object to this process 
and must be milked by hand. But 
most cows do not seem to notice 
any difference in methods. In 
one dairy the cow mounts a wide 
revolving disk, or merry-go-round, 
at milking time, and the operation 
is carried through like the assem- 
bling of a car on a moving plat- 
form, with factory-like precision. 
As the revolving table moves slowly 
past, one man washes the cow, 


In the Pasture. 


another attends to the milking and 
a third takes the milk away. 


ROM the time the milk leaves 
the cow to the moment when 
it is delivered at the city door- 

step, it has undergone more expe- 
riences than Hans Andersen’s Tin 
Soldier met on his famous journey. 
It must first be strained through 
filter paper into a sterile can and 
taken to the cooling room. Here, 
plunged in a cement bath filled 
with ice water, it is cooled to the 
required temperature. What that 
temperature is depends on whether 
the milk is to be taken immediately 
to the receiving station or held over 
night at the farm. 

In big gleaming cans the milk is 
trucked to the receiving station of 
the distributing company, where 
men in white subject it to three 
examinations. The first man in 
white takes off the cover of the 
can and sniffs at it. Like a taster 
who samples tea, he has a special 
flair. The second man takes the 
temperature of the milk to see that 
each lot has been properly cooled. 
The third takes from each can a 
small sample, which he places in 
a numbered bottle. Each farm has 
its number. The sample is reserved 
for examination in the laboratory 
later on. 

Next, the milk is passed along 
and poured into a tank. The empty 
cans are at once put into a machine 





in the same room and are washed 
and sterilized. The farmer picks 
them up at a door at the further 
side of the machine, where they 
come smartly out on a moving belt. 
As they leave, the machine puts 
the cover on each can exactly as 
one might put a cap on the head 
of a small boy before sending him 
out to play. 

Certified or raw milk is bottled 
immediately. Other milk must en- 
ter the pasteurizing machine and 
be heated to the required tempera- 
ture of 142-145 degrees. There it 
remains slightly longer than half 
an hour. It is then run over a se- 
ries of refrigerated copper rollers 
to cool it. 

It is now ready for bottling. The 
bottling mechanism is a kind of 
lazy-Susan on which the bottles re- 
volve and are capped and sealed 
without being touched by human 
hands. Like children making an 
exit at dancing class, the bottles 
leave the lazy-Susan in couples on 
another moving belt. 

The bottles are sterilized at the 
plant. Certified milk is commonly 
shipped in brand-new containers. 
The returned bottles used for the 
other grades enter a machine to be 
cleaned by a power spray and disin- 
fected in a chlorine bath. The glass- 
lined tanks in which milk is shipped 
in bulk are sterilized by the same 
process, being obviously unable to 
stand sterilization by steam. 


Photos From Neamith. 


In the Bottling Room. 








Bottled milk goes to town in 
wooden cases covered loosely with 
ice. While some of it is hauled by 
truck, most of it reaches New York 
by fast. freight. When the work of 
pasteurization and bottling is to be 
done at plants in the city, the milk 
is transported to town in great 
glass-lined tanks mounted either on 
trucks or in freight cars, two to a 
car. The tanks are, in fact, enor- 
mous thermos bottles, for the inner 
surface is of glass, which is insu- 
lateg with cork. A tank may hold 
3, gallons. This is the type of 
tank in which one large distributer 
has offered to bring milk to the 
city’s. poor districts at a low price. 

The distribution of bottled milk to 
the doorstep begins long before the 
dawn. The sound of horses’ hoofs 
on the city pavement, like the first 
twitterings of the birds in the coun- 
try, is the _ign of the approach of 
morning. Most horse-drawn vehicles 
are gone, but the sick poet who 
wrote in a sleepless night, ‘“Thank 
the kind gods-the carts come in,”’ 
would still hear, in the streets of 
New York, the clop of hoofs of the 
horses dragging the milk wagon. 
<— ses 

ACK in the laboratory the 
specimens are being examined 
to determine the bacteria 

count. Here a girl in white uni- 
form, trained for her task, carries 
on the inspection by bringing a 
sample of the milk under conditions 
that cause bacteria to multiply. The 
bacteria count is then taken under 
the microscope. 


Eng 
land, ‘New York. Travel East or West, 
as you choose. Rates on application. 


AROUND the PACIFIC 
to Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
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A romantic excursion to the pleasure 
lands of the Orient— Japan, China, the 
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Pour eailinge a month from the Pacific Coast 
Send today for information or Hterature to 
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THE FIRST RULE OF HEALTH 


—is to have your doctor keep close 
watch over your general physical con- 
dition. If your case = uires re-educa- 
tion in the methods iving, diet and 
relaxation under a group of specialists, 
consult your Be ogy od about th: 





While pastuerization is PP d 
to destroy disease germs, the count 
for Grade-A milk must be much 
lower than that for Grade-B, and 
the big companies pay premiums 
when the count runs even lower 
than required. In other words, they 
give a bonus to the farmer when he 
is exceptionally careful in handling 
the milk. 

For the protection of the milk 
supply, the large distributers have 
recently ordered that all cows pro- 
ducing Grade-A milk for them shall 
be tuberculin-tested. The Sanitary 
Code at present requires such tests 
for raw milk only. Cows giving cer- 
tified milk get almost continuous 
observation from the veterinarian. 

When experts are saying that the 
milk supply of most cities is not 
yet of a uniformly satisfactory san- 
itary quality, no one in the present 
controversy in New York has ques- 
tioned the purity of the milk sold 


here. The Pasteur process was in-: 


troduced into the city in 1906 and 
was made compulsory in 1912. 

A’ powerful argument in favor of 
loose milk, and one heard often to- 
day, when there is unemployment 
and want, is that such milk is cheap. 
Evidence has been produced, how- 
ever, to show that milk thus sold 
is often contaminated and some- 
times diluted, that its cream is un- 
evenly distributed to the customers, 
and that by the time the milk 
reaches the family kitchen it may 
be a menace to health. Since Jan- 
uary of last year the city has issued 
no licenses to retail sellers of loose 
mak. eee 


RECURRING and haunting 
shape in the kaleidoscopic 
milk picture is the milk sur- 

plus. In the months of late Spring 
and early Summer there is usually 
an excess of production. This year 
we are variously told that the sur- 
plus is there and is not there. 

This much is certain: New York 
City has never consumed the quan- 
tity per capita which health author- 
ities advise. According to them, 
every growing child, every nursing 
mother and every malnourished per- 
son should consume a quart of milk 
daily and every normal adult should 
account for at least a pint. New 
York City’s present problem would 
seem to be to bring together some- 
how the milk surplus and the con- 
sumer, particularly the consumer 
who cannot afford milk at current 
prices. 

In all this discussion about milk, 
one voice has not been heard. The 
“dea ex machina’”’ has been notably 
silent. No one has heard from the 
cow. 
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"ROUND THE TOWN WITH NEW YORK’S VISITORS, 


They Are Interested in Everything From Hotel Kitchens to the 
Aquarium, and With Help They Find What They Look For 


( Continued from Page 6) 





child has wanted to see the zoo; 
they like to go over ocean liners. 

The liner is of limitless fascina- 
tion to adults, too. It is a regular 
part of the commercial courier’s 
schedule. Visitors from inland 
seek out New York’s waterfront 
more eagerly and know more about 
it than millions of New Yorkers. 
Even the sightseeing buses, touch- 
ing the high spots, recognize the 
landsman’s love of a liner and in- 
clude in their teur a swift glimpse 
of the Forty-sixth Street pier, the 
Bremen, Europa or another big 
ship in port. Through the Sum- 
mer there is a boat trip around 
Manhattan Island, leaving from 
the Battery; if this doesn’t fit into 
the visitor’s schedule, at least he 
can go for a ride on a ferry. 

The commercial couriers have 
wider experience of sightseeing 
children, they get more of them, 
and their young patrons don’t stop 
at ocean liners. They go to the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory “to see the dinosaur eggs,”’ 
and down to the Battery to see the 
Aquarium, where, like other chil- 
dren, they hang head down to 
watch the penguins, the turtles and 
the pelicans; swarm about the 
souvenir booth outside to price the 
glittering mementos of their visit. 

Still at an age when energy is of 
little account, they take the boat 
to the Statue of Liberty and climb 
briskly beyond the half-way eleva- 
tor, to the head—an expedition that 
has in its time prostrated more than 
one parent for the whole ing 


ness, and though there are a few 
exceptions the shining beauty of the 
Empire State Building and the no- 
bility of Bartholdi’s statue alike 
are miserably captive in miniature, 
embossed on metal ashtrays, in 
bookmarks and paper cutters, in 
slippers holding velvet pincushions. 
There are booklets at Grant’s Tomb. 
booklets and little dead sea horses 
im paper weights at the Aquarium, 
booklets at Radio City, booklets at 
the museums and at the Battery. 
The souvenir has changed little ex- 
cept to keep pace with the new 
buildings. Where once the visitor 
gazed upward at the Flatiron Build- 





By Douglas From Nesmith. 
A High Spot in the Visitor’s 
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day. A boon to weary guardians, 
the couriers shepherd their charges 
through all these and other won- 
ders and perils, delivering them at 
the end of the day, still fresh and 
insatiable, ready to go to the 


movies. 
eee 


“ 

SPIRED perhaps by parent or 
| yore children like to see the 

telephone exchange, the Weather 
Bureau, but, above all—and it is a 
shattering disclosure—they like to 
see industrial plants. One can only 
hope that the desire, if their own, is 
not some perverse and unnatural 
conditioning of the young to the 
machine, but only Tommy's and 
Jane's norma! hankering to see how 
things work. Anyway, they like to 
see biscuits made, and toothpaste, 
and soap; and they do. 

If a patron just wants to do some- 
thing interesting, with no clear idea 
of what, the courier is resourceful 
in suggestions. What about the 
Stock Exchange, or the directors’ 
room of a big bank, an art exhibi- 
tion? There is the ali-night Wash- 
ington Market, going full blast at 
1 A. M., where the great draught 
horses used for the short hauls from 
the piers outnumber the trucks, 
moving mountains of fruits and 
vegetables from fourteen States and 
nineteen foreign countries—melons 
from Chile, onions from Egypt, en- 
dive from France and Belgium; the 
great milk depot where thousands 
of quarts of milk are bottled; the 
smells and bustle and cheerful babel 
rivaling the Paris market. 

There is Harlem, not of the Cot- 
ton Club but of Father Devine's re- 
vival meetings; the staggering fifty- 
cent supper of the Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church, and Greenwich Village, 
its studios and workshops and eat- 

_ ing places off the beaten track, and 
the rich history of its’ winding, 
crooked streets. New York’s visit- 
ors know more about its history 
than most of its residents do; they 
get around to the Jumel Mansion, 
which was Washington's headquar- 
ters, and to the Poe Cottage; they 
get around to see where Alexander 
Hamilton lived and down to the 
churchyard of Trinity. 

All the women visitors want to 
shop, or at least to window shop, 
and no visit is complete without a 
trifle bought to take home to Emma 
or auntie. Art in industry has not 


Grant’s Tomb. 


ing, then the Singer and Woolworth 
towers, he is now picking them out 
in the distance from still greater 
man-made  heights—and taking 
home new images in souvenirs. 
Nearly everybody wants to go to 
the theatre. There are more than 
4,0000 theatres, including motion- 
picture houses. Most visitors de 
pend on the hotel information desks 
to guide their theatregoing, and the 
more expensive hotels have more re- 
quests for shopping and theatre in- 
formation than for guidance in sight- 
seeing. ‘‘Our guests,’’ one hotel man- 
ager comments, ‘‘know more about 





New York than we do.”’ 
ter’s desk of a de luxe hotel is tepid 
to the sight-seeing Dusiness. ‘“‘Where 
do you want to go? Uptown, down- 
town? Better take a Fifth Avenue 
bus.” The visitor scrambles to a 
top seat for the best view in town 
for the price. 


ees 


CH authentic information is 

given by the guides on sight- 

seeing buses—one line has a 
courier who can give it in three lan- 
guages—but ~among these guides 
there isaschool which believes New 
York should be seen and explained 
from its lighter side. They hold that 
the visitor becomes weary of facts. 
“It gets pretty dry; you got to light- 
en it up,’”’ they say. And so they dis- 
play an easy familiarity in their 
mention of the great. Notable 
public men are designated by their 
nicknames. St. Thomas rears its 
lovely Gothic spires; but it is only 
the scene of an international mar- 
riage, that of an English Duke to 
an American heiress ‘‘who regret- 
ted it ever after.”’ The celebrated 
and fashionable club, limited to 
members of Knickerbocker fam- 
ilies, is a subject of jest. ‘‘To be 
a Knickerbocker family you must 
have a family tree, no matter how 
shady.”’ 

The visitors greet these sallies 
with wan smiles. The guide, mega- 
phone in' hand, gits facing them, 
so that ‘‘on the right’’ is naturally 
now and then his right and not 
theirs, and if Homer nods once in 
a long while, after all, New York 
is a big place, and who is right all 
the time? It is on Riverside Drive 
that one hears, ‘‘Across there on 
the plains of Weehawken, New 
Jersey, was fought the famous duel 
between Alexander Hamilton and 
Aaron Burr, fatal to Aaron Burr!” 
No one appears to notice this 
startling commentary. 

Refreshed by a ten-minute stop in 
the cool, purple-lit interior of Gen- 
eral Grant’s tomb, the passengers 
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are now returning with what com- 
posure they can the faintly ironical 
gaze of the nursemaids and their 
charges on the leafy paths, and 
whether Alexander Hamilton or 
Aaron Burr fell at Weehawken is 
all one to them. 





A CHAMBER OF 


its north tower, the Museum 
Te Natural History has dedicated 
a sort of temple chamber to ar- 
ticles of beauty held precious by 
the antique world. It is a circular 
room with walls of Ming gray. 
Chinese graphs of immortality are 
stenciled between the windows. 
On the tiled floor about a plinth 
which bears a great imperial jade 
are embedded symbols of the ‘‘mys- 
tic and unknowable.’’ Ceremonial 
weapons, curiously wrought, have 
been added to the decoration. 

Against this background is set a 
new accession, the Drummond col- 
lection of storied jades, ambers, 
ivories and lacquers, some of which 
trace back to when Charlemagne 
seized the Lombard crown, or 
Diomedes rode around the walls of 
Troy with Achilles. Among the 
finest items are jades from ancient 
Chinese tombs. 

Rarest and most impressive is a 
disk of “‘mutton fat’’ jade of pure 
and delicate quality that was a gift 
from his nobles to the Emperor 
Kien Lung on his fiftieth birthday 
in 1760. Kien Lung was a poet—he 
composed more than 33,000 poems 
in his reilgn—and also distinguished 
for his esteem for all art: it was he 
who built the marvelous temples 
at Jehol and brought jade carving 
to high excellence. 

His white birthday jade, displayed 
by itself in the exhibit, is cunningly 
contrived of thirteen pieces, joined 
together almost invisibly, each 
carved with a sign of the starry 





fully overtaken the souvenir busi- 


Chinese zodiac. It glows, as it 


- 


ANTIQUE GEMS 


stands there, as though illuminated. 
Unusual colors appear in. the 


specimens of yellow that resemble 
murky amber. There‘is a red jade 
that suggests coral. There is the 
spinach green of Central China, the 
apple green generally fancied, and 
carved into an elephant, a very 
rare violet block that comes only 
from the Magaung district of upper 
Burma. 
the collection of amber, unparal- 
leled, it is said, by any in the world, 
there is a carving of a fish—which 
to the Chinese denotes friendship— 
so transparent that print can be 
read through it. 

In the case of carved ivories are 
old examples of the netsuke—the 
button on the cord by which ar- 
ticles of vanity or portmonnais are 
suspended from a Japanese girdle. 
Every figure in a rich and varied 
Japanese folklore stands upright in 
this case of netsukes, each a tiny 
statuette. Grotesque or queenly, 
these sartorial necessities were as 
well known to Japanese children as 
Little Red Riding Hood is in West- 
ern nurseries today. 

Some of the lacquers on the medi- 
cine bottles and writing boxes were 
patiently applied to the extent of 
sixty coats. Dr. Herbert F. Whit- 
lock, curator of minerals and gems 
at the museum, regards certain 
items -of this collection, received 
from the estate of Dr. I. Wyman 
Drummond, as being among the 
most excellent specimens of Orien- 





tal art extant. 


other jades. There are several | 
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salt as a mouthwash, and that is 
exactly why salt forms the base 
of this new Worcester Salt Tooth- 
paste. It cleanses your teeth 
beautifully and safely, it heals 
tender gums and its salty, tangy, 
exhilarating taste leaves your 
mouth delightfully refreshed. 
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If domestic, economic requirements 
rather than abstract principles of 
liberty have been the motivating 
force in the final validation of our 
original pledge and the relinquish- 
ment of 114,000 squar® miles of ter- 
ritory with a population of nearly 
13,000,000, the fact is nevertheless 
there, the result the same. We are 
freely giving up a small island em- 
pire over which the American flag 
will have flown nearly half a cen- 
tury. 
eee 


ITH all this, certain entangle- 
ments, certain commitments 
previously entered into, re- 

main. Our recognition and non- 
recognition policy is as yet unset- 
tled and is proving more than 
troublesome in our attempt to extri- 
cate ourselves. from Cuba. 

The Dominican Republic at this 
moment presents the thorny dilem- 
ma of the most ruthless dictator- 
ship in its history—in partial de- 
fault to its creditors, seeking to 
extend this default or make it total 
in violation of the existing treaty 
with the United States, and using 
their dollars to perpetuate its ty- 
ranny! 

Panama is seeking, with justifi- 
cation, a modification of the treaty 
of 1926 with us, a treaty directly 
traceable to the circumstances sur- 
rounding Panama’s birth. There 
is still a bankers’ collectorship in 
Salvador. 

Yet it may safely be assumed, 
both from the performance of the 
Roosevelt administration and the 
pledge of Secretary Hull, at the 
Seventh Pan-American Conference 
at Montevideo last December, that 
these problems will be attacked 
‘“‘with all possible speed.’’ 


ees 

OW this fundamentally changed 

policy of the United States is 

in response to profcundly 
changed conditions. Up to a genera- 
tion ago, acquisition of territory was 
deemed a desirable objective by 
great powers. Subsequently, from 
about 1905 on, came belief that eco- 
nomic penetration and ‘‘financial 
control,” with the backing of gov- 
ernment, was a more advantageous 
policy. In that era the conces- 
sionaire, the national who had ac- 
quired, in a so-called ‘‘backward’’ 


‘|country, an oil well, a mine, or a 


plantation, was the object of the 
especial] solicitude, the active pro- 
tection and the potential interven- 
tion of his government. Perhaps 
the final pronouncement of this 
policy was President Coolidge’s ut- 
terance on April 25, 1927, that ‘‘the 
person and property of a citizen 
are a part of the genera] domain 
of the nation, even when abroad.”’ 





Brown Brothers. 
William McKinley—“It Is 
Manifest Destiny.” 


Since then, this policy has been 
shown to be unenforceable, even 
were it deemed desirable. 

Today has come the conviction 
that acquired territory may prove 
and has often proved a liability 
rather than an asset. The Virgin 
Islands, acquired by purchase in 
1916, were disparagingly dubbed ‘‘a 
poorhouse’”’ by President Hoover in 
1931. Incidentally, the Roosevelt 
administration is bending its ef- 
forts to correct this condition and 
to make the Virgin Islands a happy, 
prospering, and self-sustaining en- 
tity. A similar ‘‘New Deal’’ is con- 
templated for Puerto Rico. 

Likewise, it has been shown that 
the later policy of economic pene- 
tration, of ‘‘financial’’ imperialism, 
may also be a snare and a delusion. 
It has failed to protect the investor 
at home. It has failed to bring 
prosperity to the peoples over 
which this form of hegemony has 
been exercised. It has at times led 
them into ruinous policies which 
brought economic disaster and de- 
stroyed the countries as markets 
for American products. And in 
that word—markets—lies one key 
to the new policy. 

In this depression era, this time 
of closed factories, surpluses and 
unemployment, it is considered 
more advantageous to the home 
folk to export and sell abroad large 
quantities of home-produced wheat, 
cotton, textiles, automobiles, raw 
and manufactured products of all 
kinds, than it is to spend millions 
of tax-payers’ dollars to protect 
the overseas ventures of a few who 
sought a greater return by export- 
ing their capital. It is believed to- 
day, and seems self-evident, that 





( Continued from Page 9 ) 


ways been a man who liked to keep 
in touch with a great number of 
people. For years he has learned 
what people in various parts of the 
country thought, not through per- 
sonal contact but through cor- 
respondence. 

“His letters to these people have 
been real letters, not perfunctory 
replies to questions. To this day he 
| keeps up, so far as possible, his 
practice of making them so. No 
stress of public affairs can keep 
him from maintaining this interest 
in people as individuals. 

“He dictates very quickly and 
rarely asks me to repeat what he 
has said. But he rereads every 
typewritten letter which he signs. 


of the number of letters which 

must sign he have some secre- 
tary imitate his signature. That is 
the practice of a number of busi- 





ROOSEVELT AS SEEN BY HIS AID 


ness men. But not of the Presi- 
dent. Being an autograph collec- 
tor himself, he would not willingly 
deceive any other collector. 

“Of course, you know of his 
other collections, his stamps and 
books, prints and ship models. It 
is these varied interests that help 
him keep up under the great pres- 
sure of work. He has the happy 
faculty of being able to throw off 
his cares and become absorbed in 
one of his hobbies. 

“The President has not changed 
a bit since he took office. He as- 

no artificial dignity and he 
still hates affectation. He is always 
good-natured, never loses his tem- 
per; he realizes that we are all hu- 
man and therefore it is possible for 
us. to make mistakes. 

“Around 5 o’clock, whenever it is 
possible, all of his secretaries meet 
in his room. It is the time he calls 
‘the children’s hour.’ 
marveled at him after a particu- 
larly grueling day. He is still 
buoyant and cheerful, as if he had 





not a care in the world.” 


I have often’ 


OUR ERA OF ‘IMPERIALISM’ IS NEARING ITS END 


The Old Doctrine of ‘Manifest Destiny’ Is Giving Place to the New 
Policy of Dealing With Other Nations on a Basis of Equality 


the home products can more ef- 
fectively be sold to a neighboring 
people where friendliness and mu- 
tual good-will exist. 
ees 
OUBTLESS there are implica- 
tions other than commercial 
_ in our change of policy. We 
are harking back to the earlier, 
sounder principles of democracy 
voiced by Jefferson and reaffirmed 
in Lincoln’s View that no man‘ is 


| good enough to be another’s master 


without the other’s consent. 

We are beginning to understand 
that the intent to instil or impose 
from above—however good the in- 
tention—our political, economic and 
social forms on a_ neighboring 
people with a totally different his- 
tory and heritage, does not work. 
Perhaps we are learning the wis- 
dom of Speaker Reed's utterance 
when he retired from public life in 
protest against his party's new im- 
perialist policies: 

“The best government of which a 
people is capable is a government 
which they establish for themselves. 
With all its faults, with all its im- 
perfections, it is always better than 
any government established for 
them, even by wiser men.’’ 

Today peoples all over the world 
are asking whether they have the 
wisdom to govern even themselves. 
In the Western Hemisphere par- 
ticularly we are realizing that 
democracy thrives only from roots 
of its own sinking. And so the new 
Policy of equal dealing—once re- 
ferred to by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as the application of the Golden 
Rule in international relations—is 
being - viewed as advantageous, 
both materially and spiritually. 

That is why it is replacing the 
imperialism of the past generation. 
That is why we are now awakening 
from the dream of empire and 
seeking instead our destiny in a 
realm of peace and good-will amid 
neighbors. 
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PERJURY REARS ITS HEAD IN THE LAW COURTS| 


The Giving of False Testimony Has Become a Grave Problem for 


( Continued from Page 7) 


the trial which they had told to the 
grand jury, and the prosecutor was 
not allowed to point this fact out 
to the trial jury. 
se 

ERJURY goes on in all manner 
P of civil cases, but it is the 

most flagrant in divorce and 
negligence suits. The New York 
State law, which makes adultery 
the only general ground-for divorce, 
invites false testimony in prac- 
tically every suit. The perjurers 
are rarely apprehended, since as a 
rule both sides want the divorce 
and there is no one to bring a 
complaint. 

In a recent Brooklyn case, how- 
ever, the co-respondent was caught 
in the act of lying. A doctor had 
~sued for divorce and his wife had 
filed a counter-suit, based on the 
testimony of his young woman 
assistant, to the effect that he had 
had improper relations with her. 
The wife had promised the girl that 
she would help her get a job in the 
movies: and give her a diamond 
ring. An investigator hired by the 
doctor took the young woman out 
and got her to tell him what she was 
up to. She was convicted of per- 
jury in Judge Franklin Taylor’s 
court, but put on probation because 
of her youth. 

Negligente suits, like the one 
brought against the gas company, 
are extremely common. Last year 
a Mr. B sued a taxicab company 
in Brooklyn, declaring that one of 
its cars had struck him while he was 
crossing the street. A Mr. W, who 
claimed to have driven him to the 
hospital, signed an affidavit testi- 
fying to the accident, but at the 
trial he broke down and admitted 
that he had entered into a con- 
spiracy with B to extort money 
from the taxicab company. He 
could not tell a lie in court, he 
said. B subsequently admitted that 
his alleged injury had been acquired 
several years before. Both men 
were held for perjury and W 
pleaded guilty. But B was acquit- 
ted, because the State’s witness, 
who had said he had seen the two 
talking together shortly before the 
accident, refused to identify W. 


HEN all is said and done, 
arrests for perjury are rare, 
and convictions are 

rarer. The Federal Census Report 
of 1923 showed a total prison popu- 
lation, State and Federal, of 109,075, 
out of which only 171 had been sen- 
tenced for perjury. Conditions since 
then have hardly changed 

In Chicago the Crime Commis- 
sion reported that only three people 
received penitentiary sentences for 
this offense in the years 1926 to 
1980. In New York County, from 
1928 through 1932, there were 
ninety-two arrests, but only sixteen 
convictions. In Kings County, 
where the authorities have recently 
made a drive against perjury, there 
were eleven indictments in 1933 and 
only two convictions, although ~in 
three cases,the charge was dis- 
missed because the offender had 
been convicted for some other 
crime. 

Convictions for perjury are hard 
to get because juries feel that the 
penalty is too severe for the crime. 
In New York State, as in a good 
many other jurisdictions, perjury 
of all kinds is a felony under the 
law. The maximum sentence is 
twenty years’ imprisonment for per- 
jury in a felony trial and ten years 
in all other cases—though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the extreme sentence 
is seldom imposed. 

Many jurists and lawyers are of 
the opinion that convictions would 
be facilitated if there were two de- 
grees of false swearing: first degree 
for that committed in a felony trial, 
and second degree for perjury in 
all other cases. A bill recently in- 
troduced in the Legislature by Sen- 
ator John L. Buckley would make 


-Those Authorities Whose Duty It Is to Administer Justice 


the maximum penalty for first-de- 
gree false swearing five years in 
prison or a fine of $5,000, or both, 
and for second degree one year or 
a fine of $500, or both. The bill 
also provides that indictments for 
both degrees. be tried in Special 
Sessions, before three judges, with- 
out a jury. Since judges are less 
4 14 A to a perjury than 
jurors are, more convictions might 
result if this plan were adopted. 

It has also been proposed that 
judges should be allowed to punish 
perjurers summarily for contempt 
of court by imposing a maximum 
sentence of thirty days ora fine not 
exceeding $250. The theory is that 
a witness who deliberately lies is 
as much in contempt as one who 
refuses to answer questions. When 
the judge knows that a witness has 
told one story under oath to the 
grand jury and another at the trial, 
he can be positive that the latter 
lied at one time or the other. On 
the other hand, if the judge merely 
suspected perjury, he would not be 
within his prerogatives in summa- 
rily punishing a witness for his sup- 
posed offense, since the law entitles 
every man to a fair trial before 
punishment. 

District Attorneys and their staffs 
also urge that the law be changed 
first, so as to allow the prosecuting 
attorney to impeach the credibility 
of a State’s witness who changes 
his story, and, second, so as to re- 
quire the defense to give the State 
two or three days’ notice of an in- 
tention to produce an alibi, together 
with the names and addresses of 
witnesses to be called. As matters 
stand now, the State has no time 
to produce witnesses who might 
prove the speciousness of an alibi. 
Only Michigan and Ohio have laws 
requiring that such notice be given. 

Finally, it is suggested that there 





might be less perjury if court proce- 
dure were so changed as to oblige the 
judge to give solemn warning to each 
witness, before the latter takes the 
stand, as to what constitutes the 
crime of perjury or false swearing, 
and how it may be punished. If a 
judge were to do this today he 
would run the risk of being repri- 
manded by a higher court for hav- 
ing cast doubt on the credibility of 
the witness. Failing such a preroga- 
tive, judges can at least see that 
the administration of the oath is 
surrounded with as much gravity 
as possible. 

But no amount of warning from 
the judge will do any good in crim- 
inal cases, so long as the State does 
not afford witnesses full protection 
from the threats of racketeers and 


gangsters. 
see 


legal profession, it is often 
{ asserted, is responsible in no 
small measure for the preva- 
lence of perjury. In most negligence 
cases and a great many criminal 
cases, it is said, the lawyer who puts 
a perjuring witness on the stand is 
privy to his falsehood if he has not 
actually coached him in it. Ambu- 
lance-chasing lawyers—the contin- 
gent-fee practitioners—and the law- 
yers who will take any sort of a 
criminal defense are prime suborn- 
ers of perjury. If they are rarely 
caught, it is because they know. the 
rules of the game. 

Those who are waging the war 
on perjury insist that since men 
generally have not the slightest fear 
of punishment in the hereafter for 
having taken a false oath, fear of 
the law must be put into them; 
and that perjury will go on so long 
as the laws are not amended, 
judges in civil as well as criminal 
courts tolerate it, and juries, who 
are a cross-section of the public, 





condone it. 





KIT CARSON’S OLD FORT IS FOUND 


EMAINS of the earthen fort 
where a century ago Kit Car- 
son passed an adventurous 
Winter have been found and veri- 
fied at Ouray, in Utah. W. J. Willes 
of Salt Lake City, and Wallace Stark 
and Clifford Broome of Ouray had 
called the attention of Albert B. 
Reagan of the field service of the 


still | Office of Indian Affairs to curious 


wall mounds in the woods. Mr. 
Reagan searched for them, located 
them on the east side of Green 
River about a mile southeast of the 
mouth of the Duchesne, once called 
the Uintah or Winty River. 

From Kit Carson’s own account 
of the expedition the mounds were 
identified as Fort Uintah, also 
called Winty or Robidoux. Carson, 
after trapping ‘‘a galore of beaver’’ 
on the Arkansas, disposed of it in 
the Spanish settlements about Taos 
Valley, spent the results on poker 
and fandangos, and then joined 
Captain Lee in an expedition into 
the North. Carson wrote: 

“The snow was now commencing 
to fall and we concluded to go into 
Winter quarters [1832-33 or 1833-34]. 
We found a place that answered ev- 
ery purpose on the mouth of the 
Winty.”’ 

Mr. Reagan learned that while Es- 
calente in 1776 and more modern 
geographers considered the Uintah 
—later simplified by pioneers to 
Winty—to be an affluent of the 
Duchesne, other writers and ex- 
plorers regarded the Uintah as the 
main stream and the Duchesne as 
the affluent. It became evident that 
Kit Carson’s quarters had been in 
the vicinity of Ouray at the junc- 
tion of the Green, White, Winty—or 
Uintah—rivers, the latter now called 
the Duchesne in its lower course. 
There the fort, sunk to a mere out- 
line of mounds, was detected and 
studied. 

Fort Uintah was the enclosed, 
fortified trading post of Antoine 
Robidoux. Lee and Carson halted 





there to dispose of goods brought 





so far over the Spanish Trail by 
muleback, and went into Winter 
quarters‘ with the men of the fort, 
Kit lodging in the tepee of one of 
the traders, ‘Blackfoot’? Smith. 
There, with cards made of horse- 
hide, they played poker, monte, 
seven-up or euchre, and the Indians 
would come with buffalo robes for 
leisurely dickering over blankets, 
knives and pig-lead. 

The fort construction has just 
been charted. It was off ina 
north-south direction. East and 
west walls are about 95 feet in 
length, the north and south walls 
each 78 feet. Outside the enclosure, 
yet connected with the fort wall, 
were two bastions. These, like the 
walls, were built of earth, or adobe. 

One Of the towers, on the south- 
west cornér, controlled the south 
and west walls. The other, abutting 
the northeast corner, controlled the 
east and north sides. To the south 
was a wall that supposedly was set 
up to prevent an attack by batter- 
ing-ram methods with poles. Within 
the enclosure there was a tier of 
rooms on both the east and west 
sides, with a plaza between. 

It was from this* fort that Kit 
Carson set out alone to get a Cali- 
fornia Indian who had run off six 
horses. He brought back the horses 
and the robber’s scalp. Joining 
first Whitehead Fitzpatrick and 
next. ‘‘old Gabe Bridger’ on Green 
River, he gained knowledge of the 
warpath prowess and ways of 
Blackfoot Indians which enabled 
him to give brilliant service as 
guide to Frémont. 
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Asparagus in” Aspic 
Prepare it this way: 


1‘ tablespoon Cox’s Gelatine, 4% cup cold 
water. 1 cup hot water. Juice 44 lemon. 
1 pimento or sweet red pepper, chopped fine. 
Grated onion or chopped chives, as desired. 
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1 bunch cooked Asparagus (or 1 can). Salt 
and pepper. 

Soak Gelatine 5 minutes in cold water. Add 
hot water, lemon juice, salt and pepper. Stir 
until Gelatine is dissolved. Cool. 
chopped pimento and onion (or chives). Line 
sides of ime with cooked Asparagus, heads 
downward. Pour Gelatine mixture in bowl. 
Chill. Turn out ongettuce, garnish with hard 


cooked eggs and olives. 
Mayonnaise Dressing. 
Other interesting reci 
Booklet. Address The 
T, 546 Greenwich Street, New York City. 
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GELATINE 


Serve with French or 


in Cox’s Recipe 
x Gelatine Co., Dept. 












Cut this out for your recipe file or cook book 





It takes work to make 


a writer... 
HERE IS THE WORK 


OST successful modern writers 

are examples of the fact that 
newspaper training is the one best 
“ground-school’”’ course in writing 
for profit. The copy-desks of met- 
ropolitan dailies and small-town pa- 
pers have produced so many of the 
brilliant successes. among today’s 
novelists, short-story writers, =e, Se 

hts, and scenario wri 
no thoughtful person can fallt Thea no 
the point. The more you consider 
it, the simpler the explanation be- 
comes. For nothing but 
newspaper training pro- 
vides the constant writ- 
ing experience so neces- 
sary to the development 
of skill, ent, color 
and confidence. 


on fiest efforts of suc- 
ters are not 

pt real pet vier My 
Writers themselves are 
usually quick to tell you 
of their early ploddings 
and numerous discour- 


perience—experience in 
life and experience 
writing. ~ 


That is undoubtedly the 

reason newspaper ee is so 

productive of k and 
e writers. It is not oe ex- 

perience in writing—it is experience 

in life. Life can withhold few se- 

crets from the newspaper-trained 

man or woman. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


By the Newspaper Method 
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Sieemaies Institute’s New York 
pel ey Method as loped in 
more than 


eight years o 
epenetinn is Wane & tothe var wale 
ing in your own home, on your own 
time. ee you 
actual as if you 
were right at rnd on a great 
metropolitan daily. 





All your writing is individually 
corrected and criticized by veteran 
New York newspaper men—editors 
who, have had years of experience 
“breaking in’’ new writers. They 
will point out those faults of style, 
structure or viewpoint that keep 
you from progressing. They will 
give you constructive 
for building up and developing your 
natural aptitudes: 
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that student members often 

to sell their work before they f: 
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become prominent ent overnight, or 

even that they 

beginnings are with of 
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is the encouragement aged 

needs—real earnings. 
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THE CONGRESSMAN NOW LOOKS TO HIS FENCES|| 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


5,000 exceptional citizens, but none 
of these 5,000 will accept the job. 
There was a time when it was 
considered an exceptional honor to 
be a member of Congress. Early 
politicians looked upon the House 
and Senate, particularly the House, 
as a training school for big men in 
politics. In the House twelve Pres- 
idents were schooled: Jackson, 
W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Fill- 
more, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
Johnson, Hayes, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley. Many of the other Presi- 
dents were trained in the Senate. 
Since 1901 not a single member 
of the House has been elected Pres- 


ident. Only one Senator has, War- 
ren G. Harding. 

Perhaps that is the reason why 
a Congressional seat is tempting 
only to those well enough off to 
afford it as a hobby, or to those 
whose aspirations are limited. 

Ambitious young merchants and 
professional men, lawyers, farmers, 
bankers, seem to be too busy gen- 
erally trying to get ahead in the 
world. They are not, generally, in- 
terested in a position which offers 
obscure glory, little money and 
much abuse, and which several 
rivals are always trying to get by 
throwing mud or anything handy. 

There will not be many brass bands 





out to greet the returning Congress- 


men this year, unless the Congress- 
men hire the bands themselves. But 
there will be many things to explain, 
many promises to be made and many 
fences to mend, as the boys them- 
selves say. There will also be cam- 
paign contributions to be solicited. 
From the Democratic candidates 
the people will hear how “I and 
Roosevelt’’ did this and that; from 
the Republicans how they tried to 
make Mr. Roosevelt do right, but 
he wouldn’t. It will be a great 
American tussle over the Presi- 
dent’s coat tails, between those rid- 
ing on them and those tugging at 
them, each rider and each tugger 
with his own idea and his own 
technique for gaining the favor of 





his people. 
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THE BRIDE IS ETERNAL IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Her Outlook and Manners Are Not Those of Her Grandmother, but 
In White Satin and Veil She Walks the Aisle for Better or Worse 


(Continued from from Page 11) 


continental flight in vehicles not 
yet invented. 

And when they came home again, 
“they all lived happy ever after’ 
and were much better off than mod- 
ern brides. Or did they, or were 
they, or is that all sentimental non- 
sense made rosy by time and tales? 
Theoretically, and according to the 
most approved fiction, they did. 
Theoretically the ladies in basque 
and the gentlemen in sideburns en- 
joyed long lives of the most com- 
plete domestic bliss. He made 
money and she bore him children, 
and as the town grew and more 
and: more people moved northward 
their family, their fortune and their 
social position took on added 
splendor. 

Her sprigged muslins gave way 
to pearl gray taffetas, she put on 
weight and importance. He built 
a house at Newport, with wide 
verandas opening on the sea, with 
cupolas and porte cochéres and a 
Summer house and a gazebo, and 
the family entertained all season 
long with a lavishness suitable to 
their position. Her oldest son 
wanted to join the Rough Riders 
and go down with an older Roose- 
velt to free Cuba, but she persuaded 
him that at 12 it was better to 
stay in school. Her oldest daugh- 
ter married in 1914, and little 
Cynthia is to marry on the same 
day that her grandfather and 
grandmother celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary. 

see 

HEORETICALLY, that is how 

it was all to work out when 

they left her father's brown- 
stone mansion on that June day in 
1884 and drove off amid showers of 
rice to take the train. No shadow 
of impending trouble warned them 
of possible unhappiness. She knew 
very little of what lay ahead of 
her—it was not a period given to 
introspection and analysis, not a 
very articulate period in matters 
of personal relationship. Its reti- 
cences were much more standard- 
ized than its information. 

She expected to be happy, ex- 
pected her marriage to follow the 
pattern set before her in her 
father’s house every Uay of her 
twenty years. It is true that Wil- 
liam Dean Howells and Henry 
in rather 
somber fashion of life, but even 
they conceded fhat marriage solved 
a woman’s problems. 

As for divorce, there was such a 
thing in existence, but certainly no 
bride of Eighteen’ Eighties contem- 
plated it with anything but horror. 
It was the last resort of tragedy, 
and only women known to have suf- 
fered the deepest injuries could be 
“‘received’’ afterward by polite so- 
ciety. If they belonged to a good 
family, and the clan stood back of 
them, they became socjal pension- 
ers occupying a status somewhere 
between a maiden aunt and an in- 
consolable widow. So long as they 
did not lift up their heads or ven- 


_ture to smile again they were ob- 


jects of pity. 

At that time there were some five 
divorces out of every 100 marriages. 
Now the ratio is sixteen out of 
every 100—an increase of 220 per 
cent. 

If every marriage which does not 
end in divorce is thereby to be 
judged a happy one, the modern 
girl has twenty-one chances out of 
twenty-five for a good life. The 


‘knowledge that if something goes 


wrong she can always fly out to 
Reno is tucked into the back of 
her head as a life-preserver is 
tucked- under her steamer berth. 
So far as education and training 
go, she is much better equipped 
than her grandmother, though the 
power of tradition has weakened, 
and the attitude of mind has 
changed. The marriage pattern fa- 
miliar to her at home is supple- 
mented by school lectures and wide 
reading in the field of modern fic- 








The Bride. 
From Harper's Bazaar. (T. F. Healy). 


tion, which have taught her what 
the dangers are and where the pit- 
falls lie. She knows, in theory at 
least, a great deal of which her 
grandm6ther never dreamed, and 
some of it her grandmother would 
even now hesitate to acknowledge. 
Yet if, in the old days, ignorance 


was the bliss it is supposed to have 
been, then according to the ancient 
adage this new wisdom is nothing 
but folly. 

It is a difficult and dangerous 
field in which to try for trends and 
attempt to separate tendencies. 
There are straws in the wind that 
do indicate the withering of speak- 
easy cynicism and the return of a 
romantic attitude toward marriage. 
The fact that jobs are harder to 
get has made them less popular 
with girls who did not actually need 


jto be self-supporting, and young 


marriages are definitely in style. 
Yet the obverse of that is the fact 
that the same economic conditions 
which turned feminine thoughts 
toward marriage have made it dif- 
ficult for young men to support 
their brides, with the result that 
certain young married women -are 
for the first time hunting paying 
jobs and facing the difficulties at- 
‘ttendant on the consequent double 
task of running a home and an of- 
fice. The only sure thing is that 
once again the wedding awnings 
are up on the avenue, the roads 
leading to Westchester and Long 
Island are sprinkled with small 
cars full of gay young men in tall 
silk hats, and cream-colored en- 
velopes flood the mails. It is June, 
and for better or for worse the 





brides are walking the aisles. 
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PICTURE OF A REGIMENTED LAND 


( Continued from Page 2) 


group visits to museums, theatres, 
and other places of interest. In the 
Pioneer stage there begins what 
might be called a training in civic 
consciousness. The children have 
already learned to act in groups; 
now they are taught to act together 
not only for their group interest 
but for the interest of something 
far outside their group, namely, the 
community itself. . 

And so it goes on. They leave 
school and begin work in factory 
or farm, where the same emphasis 
is laid upon the virtue of joint ef- 
fort and the wickedness of selfish 
aims. From the Young Pioneers 
they rise into the Young Com- 
munist organization, which intro- 
duces yet another phase. The Com- 
Youthers are expected to teach. 
They act in a sense as Scout 
Masters for the Young Pioneers, 
which brings an added sense of re- 
sponsibility and duty to society. By 
the time they reach legal majority, 
or voting age, which in Russia for 
both sexes is set at 18, the young 
citizens of the U. S. S. R. have 
been so thoroughly shaped by the 
mold of collective regimentation 
that they find it not only comfort- 
able and natural but absolutely 
inevitable. Even today, after a 
scant seventeen years, one meets 
youngsters who simply cannot con- 
ceive an individualist system like 
that of the United States, which 
sounds to them not only abhorrent 
but unnatural and grotesque. 

ses 

OR one reason, the youth have 

been taught from their earli- 

est childhood that the capital- 
ist system of profits “wrung from 
the worker” is both barbarous and 
wicked. It has been consistently 
repeated to them that workers 
under capitalism are no better than 
slaves, that strikers are shot down 
without mercy, that the miserable 
living conditions of the working 
populations abroad contrast hor- 
ribly with the insolence and luxury 
of bloated millionaires, that indi- 
vidualism means incoherence and 
economic distress, and that the 
system of ‘‘class justice’ in a capi- 
talist State is such that a poor man 
has little or no chance, whereas 
the rich who can offer bribes and 
hire shrewd lawyers to plead their 
cases are apt to get off scot-free. 

To a degree that is hardly realized 
abroad, Soviet education insists 
upon the wickedness, tyranny and 





injustice of capitalism and its lack 
of true freedom, which the Bolshe- 
viki assert can only be attained in 
a society where no distinction of 
class is permitted. 

Then too, these Soviet youngsters, 
it must be remembered, have never 
known for themselves any of the 
comforts or benefits that individual- 
ism can justly be claimed to have 
brought to the great mass of peo- 
ple in America. In old Russia, on 
the other hand, fully ninetenths 
of the population were indeed little 
better than slaves, while the 
wealth, power, and luxury of an 
extremely limited ruling class was 
immensely, and often grossly, de- 
veloped. 

There indeed the contrast between 


high and low was intolerably sharp| 


and cruel. For the mass of the 
Russian people the lack of com- 
forts and even necessities, which 
to a foreigner seems the most 
feature of present condi- 
tions in the U. 8S. 8. R., is great- 
ly mitigated by the fact that they 
have never known anything bet- 
ter. Because it is a fact that human 
nature does not miss what it has 
never enjoyed, nor regret some- 
thing it has never known. 
To say that -all the older people, 


possessing 
bourgeoisie, enjoy the system under 
which they are compelled to live, 
is incorrect, but they form a small 
minority for which the Soviet lead- 
ers care nothing, unless they be- 
come unruly or recalcitrant, in 
which event their punishment is 
sharp and swift. 
see 

HETHER such a system will 

succeed, whether if it does 

succeed it will make for the 
greater happiness of the greater 
number, only time can tell. It is, 
however, significant that Italy and 
Germany, not to mention Japan 
and Austria, have already adopted 
it in principle, if not so rigidly in 
practice, and that in Europe and 
America itself the tendency toward 
regimentation clearly is growing 
rather than diminishing. Perhaps, 
whether good or bad, welcome or 
unwelcome, it is an inevitable prod- 
uct of modern life, in which the 
Progress of science and industry, 
the pressure of population, and the 
increase of easy communication 
have made the old pioneer ways 
of self-sufticient individualism an 





anachronism and an impossibility. 
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Pledes send me one of your fully Mustrated books of marble and grenite memorials: 
(CD Markers (Small Monuments (_] Large Monuments ((] Mausoleums. 
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SIROIL— 


Don’t delay. This relief has accomplished wonders 


Every Psoriasis in orn con and children who — 
chronic sufferers from psoriasis. Siroil a 

sufferer should externally to the affected area causes the scales 

have this to disappear, the red blotches to fade out and the 


skin to resume its normal texture. Siroil backs 

with a guarantee the claim that if it does not 
Fat you within two lla Mew rho 

sole ee ee refunded. ite 

for i upon this new treatment. Don’t 
delay. Write at once. 


SIROtL LABORATORIES 
226 Griswold St, Dept FZ, Detroit, Mich. 
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Please send me full information on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis. 
NAME. 

















A little BAB-O goes a 
long way... BRIGHTENS 
BATHROOMS... quick- 
ly... economically. 
Try it. 








Listen to Little Miss BAB-O's Surprise Party, Sundays 1:30 P.M. (0.S.T.) WEAF and NBC Network 
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Summertime hints to 
users of Patapar... 


Keeping foods fresh in the refriger- 
ator: Wrap in Patapar, foods 
stay fresh and moist and don’t inter- 
change odors or flavors. Leftovers 
keep their goodness longer. Pick-up 


...And the lunch was perfect! | =S=s5° 
, Delightful Patapar recipes: You'll 


| i — i i enjoy the delicious flavor of foods 
It was a long ride and a hot day—but the lunch tastes as though it has just come sind cs Prope Thon’s'a Cock. 
ing Time Table, with instructions, 


out ‘of the ice-box. The deviled eggs and pickles (wrapped in moistened Patapar) in each package. 
Handy dish cloth: Patapar makes a 


are fresh and not a bit dry. The lettuce (wrapped in the same way) is crisp and cool handy sanitary dish cloth. It is soft, 
yet sturdy, when wet. Rinses easily. 


— 


to the tips of the leaves. The butter is firm because it was tied up in Patapar for For wet bathing swits: After your 

ove, wrap a ae So . 

° ° P ; sheet or two o par. No o 
protection and put in the cold brook for a while. And the table cloth (a sheet of water leaking through. 


F . . Patapar has many other surprises 
Patapar) is clean and cool to look upon. Each sheet is twenty-four inches square. in store for you. Put it on your 
marketing list today. 


Why not get a package tomorrow? Start using it in the kitchen, and have it on 


hand for your next picnic. Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. ———— ar ) 9 5 Cc 


Pp € Kr | . | _ ce 
; ve : You can get Patapar 
“ 4 for it at the house- 


RSG. U. 5) PAT-OFF. f — furnish ing counter, 


FOR COOKING AND KITCHEN US x > one tes 











